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SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF.* 


Firtu Session: Monday Morning, June 30, 1913. 


The Conference was called to order under the treesin front 
of the school building. 

President JoHnson spoke briefly concerning the decrease 
in the number of men in the profession and to emphasize the 
point quoted a paragraph from a booklet concerning the 
Indiana School: 


“From 1884 down to and including the present staff the teachers who 
have been connected with the School’s academial department number 
115; men 44, women 71. During the period 1844-1861, ninety per 
cent of the teachers employed were men; 1861-1878, forty-seven per- 
cent.; 1878-1895, thirty-seven per cent.; and 1895-1912, six per cent.; 
and seventeen years hence will the men have been entirely eliminated?” 


Telegrams from Dr. WARRING WILKINSON, Miss SARAH 
Futzer, Dr. CAROLINE A. YALE, Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, and 
Mr. W. A. were read to the Conference? ; also letters 
from Mr. J. W. Buatrrner, Dr. W. K. Arco, Dr. Jon Wit- 
LIAMs, and Dr. and acordialinvitation from 
the Art Association of Indianapolis, inviting the members of 
the Conference to visit the John Herron Art Institute as 
guests of the Association. 


*Continued from the September number of the Annals, page 400. 
tTelegrams were received at a later date from Dr. J. H. Jounson and 
Mr. R. Maruison. 
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422 Eligibility for Membership in the Conference. 


Mr. AtBerT H. WALKER, Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials, reported the membership of the Conference as 
given in the Annals for September, pages 305-307. He said: 

The only guide the Committee had in preparing this report 
was precedent, as the Conference has no constitution and 
no by-laws. Under the resolutions passed at previous 
meetings of the Conference, ‘superintendents and principals 
of American schools for the deaf constitute the active mem- . 
bership; while ex-superintendents and principals of schools 
for the deaf having but one class and one teacher, said teacher 
being the principal, the wives and families in all cases, and 
such other persons as may be especially invited, areeligible 
only for honorary membership; giving them voice but no 
vote.”’ 

Some discussion followed as to the right of principals of 
departments to be considered active members, but it was 
shown that under previous rulings of the Conference such 
principals are not eligible to active membership. 

It was voted that where both the superintendent and the 
principal of a school are present at the Conference, they shall 
divide the vote, each taking a half vote, and voting separately 
if they please, the idea being that there should not be two 
votes for one school. 

The question was raised by Mr. BLEpsorE and discussed 
informally by Mr. Mr. Jounson; Mr. Tate, 
and Mr. Aubert H. WALKER whether a principal who was 
not entitled to active membership in the Conference should 
be allowed to vote for his school in case the superintendent 
was not present. At a later session ef the Conference this 
question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. Fay: Has an honorary member the privilege of offering 
a resolution? 

President JoHNnson: Yes, certainly, Dr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay: I offer the resolution that was passed at the 
meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf at Providence last summer with regard 
to the use of the words ‘‘dumb” and ‘‘mute”’ in connection 
with names of schools for the deaf. . 
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The resolution was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Dr. Dosyns moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to rearrange the programme with a view to shortening the 
duration of the Conference. The motion was carried, and 
the President appointed as members of the Committee Dr. 
Dosyns, Chairman, Mr. Currier, and Mr. ALsBert H. 
WALKER. 

At the request of President Johnson, Vice-President TaTE 
took the chair. 

Mr. W. T. H. Howe, of the American Book Company, 
Cincinnati, gave an address on ‘‘ The Development of Modern 
Text-Books.”” He rapidly sketched the progress of book- 
making from the earliest times in Chaldea, Assyria, and Egypt, 
when ‘‘books”’ were made on clay tablets, plates, cylinders, 
and papyrus. He referred to the fact that the first great 
publishing firm was at Alexandria. 

Books up to the time of the Augustan age in Rome were 
rare and hard to get. The few that a man had were almost 
priceless. Undertheemperors their number greatly increased. 
The emperors encouraged learning, and every learned Roman 
gentleman dictated a book to his scribe while taking a bath. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, learning was almost 
obliterated. We owe the preservation of books and manu- 
scripts to the monasteries; but for them there would be prac- 
tically a hiatus during the next six centuries. 

Charlemagne was the first European ruler genuinely inter- 
ested in the revival of learning. He invited Alcuin to his 
court from York and he did much to encourage learning in 
his empire. 

Then came the rise of the universities, the revival of learn- 
ing, and the invention of printing. 

Mr. Howe discussed the importance of the invention of 
printing, its influence on the revival of learning and on the 
reformation. He spoke of the wonderful work done by the 
early printers, their skill in producing beautiful work,and 
referred especially to the famous Mazarin Bible which sold 
in recent times for $50,000. This Bible came from the press 
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of Gutenberg in 1455 and was a marvelous piece of workman- 
ship. He referred briefly to Dante, Erasmus, and Luther, 
the renaissance, and the reformation; also to the establish- 
ment of an early copyright law in Italy and to the fact that 
a Gebund or confederation of publishersin Germany protected 
the rights of the printers there. 

Mr. Howe said that he would piead guilty to being a lover 
of old books. He had with him a number of rare volumes, 
some of them considerably more than three hundred years 
old, which he exhibited to the Conference to illustrate some 
of the finer points in the development of the art of book-making. 

He described the process of paper-making employed by the 
Chinese about 2000 B. C., which was introduced into Italy 
in the 12th century. He referred to the manner in which the 
watermark is made in the paper, and traced the develop- 
ments in paper manufacture, illustrating his remarks with 
different kinds of paper and showing how results in printing 
were obtained on the various kinds. 

He took up the matter of presses, tracing the great progrest 
made in the mechanical side of printing from the simplest 
hand-press down to the wonderful Miehle press of the present 
day. He told how the cylinder presses are so adjusted that 
only one line is printed at a time but that the lines are printed 
so fast that 25,000 lines are printed every hour. 

By way of introduction to text-books, Mr. Howe spoke 
of the McGuffey readers, and how the demand for them 
continues in spite of the superior quality of the illustrations 
given in the newer text-books. About 250,000 of these 
readers are sold every year, although no special effort is 
made to push their sale. It was gratifying to learn that the 
publishers still pay a royalty to McGuffey’s grandchildren, 
though the copyright has long since expired. The old 
“‘blue-back”’ Webster’s spelling-book (copies of which Mr. 
Howe presented to the members of the Conference) is also 
still in great demand. It is in illustrations that the greatest 
progress in book-making has been achieved within recent 
years, as Mr. Howe demonstrated by a series of monochrome 
pictures showing the various stages in the evolution of the 
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picture of a butterfly printed in colors, of which he presented 
copies to the members of the Conference. 

He then took up the matter of binding, and showed how 
text-books nowadays have a much more substantial binding 
than formerly, and how their backs are given special rein- 
forcement so that they may resist the severe treatment they 
receive at the hands of Young America. 

Mr. Howe also described the process of assembling the 
various signatures of a book by machinery, saying the work 
was performed muth more accurately than when it was done 
by hand; he referred to the machines used in stitching and, 
in short, traced the process of book-making from the manu- 
facture of the paper and the ink to the final marketing of 
the finished product. 

At the conclusion of the address a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to the American Book Company in general and 
to Mr. Howe in particular for his interesting and instructive 
address. 

The following paper was then presented by Mr. MANNING: 


SCHOOL HOURS, ACADEMIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


This subject involves a consideration of literary training 
and industrial training, their relative importance, the best divi- 
sion of time between the two, and their proper co-ordination. 

In discussing the question we should keep in mind the real 
end or aim of education, which, in words once used by a 
prominent member of this Conference, is to ‘‘help our boys 
and girls to become men and women in touch with the civili- 
zation of their time, whose hearts are filled with sympathies 
so broad that they may move in their various communities, 
shedding influences of helpfulness and inspiration to all with 
whom they come in contact.” Rather a top-heavy goal for 
deaf-mutes this may seem at first glance, but’ we hear this 
theme of personal service preached on every side from pulpit 
and from platform, and we welcome it as an antidote for the 
commercialism that is poisoning our age. Then, too, is it 
not peculiarly appropriate that we as teachers of the deaf 
make it the central thought in the education of our pupils? 
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Until recent times education was attempted largely through 
academic or classical schools. At one stage in the process of 
advancement this course rendered to humanity invaluable 
benefit. But let us hope that men will never again, because 
of a fancied superiority due to classical training, feel that 
they have reaped the greatest good, and seclude themselves 
from the world or hold themselves apart from the vast strug- 
gling masses. The only heaven on earth—and we are taught 
that if we do not find heaven here we may not hope to find 
it hereafter—is in learning to live understandingly, happily, 
among our fellows, learning to do as we would be done by. 
This great lesson cannot be gotten wholly from books. This 
is especially true of the large majority of our pupils, who, as 
the Lord once appointed, are going to “‘eat bread in the sweat 
of the face.” So, in spite of the claim of the few devotees 
of tradition who still cling to the theory that the classical 
element in education is all-sufficient in meeting the needs of 
men and women, the policy of learning to do by doing is 
immeasurably preferable. A few of the more reckless of the 
industrial enthusiasts may even claim that by training a 
man’s hands you prepare him to solve his greatest problems. 
But with the exception of a few superior seers of the past— 
William Penn, for example, who decreed that every child 
after reaching the age of twelve “should be brought up to 
some trade or useful occupation’”—it remained for schools 
for the deaf in America to strike a happy medium and prove 
that the best education, the only one that will enable the 
average man to solve his present-day and future problems, 
is a harmonious combination of the academic and the indus- 
trial. And virtually all educators have accepted this policy 
in which Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and his followers 
were the pioneers. 

Consideration of an equable division of time between acade- 
mial training and industrial training necessitates a study of 
the relative importance of each, about which all do not agree. 
By observing the allotment of time the different institutions 
give them, we may draw conclusions as to what is generally 
accepted as the best solution of this problem. 
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A few schools divide the time about equally between the 
two departments, at least in the case of the most advanced 
pupils. This is so, I believe, in the New York, the Michigan, 
and the Illinois Institutions. Most schools, however, devote 
to academic work daily four and a half or five hours in the 
morning, supplemented by one or two hours of evening study, 
and to industrial training two and a half or three hours in the 
afternoon and about the same time on Saturday morning. 
About half as much time is accorded to industrial as to 
literary training, if we count the time put on evening study. 
This arrangement is made, perhaps, because the academic 
work is more difficult and less interesting, and in consequence 
requires longer hours in its accomplishment than a corre- 
sponding amount of development in industrial training. But 
we conclude that this arrangement is largely due to the fact 
that a very great preponderance of importance is attached 
to the academic work. This was certainly the case three or 
four decades ago, judging by a set of resolutions that were 
passed at a meeting of this Conference held in 1876, deciding 
that “in the education of the deaf and dumb, the place of 
prominence and honor should be accorded to the intellectual 
and moral training of the pupils,” and “that deaf and dumb 
pupils require for their proper intellectual development, while 
in school, five hours of daily instruction for at least five days 
of the week during nine months of the year, under the direc- 
tion of well-educated, vigorous instructors.” 

I would suggest that five hours and two and a half or three 
hours in the academic and the industrial departments respec- 
tively provide a proper division of time until the last two 
or three years in the school. When this point is reached, the 
time should be equally divided between the two departments. 

With the tendency of the age towards the intensely practi- 
cal, the industrial training is demanding more attention and 
is gradually receiving greater recognition. That the schools 
are meeting this reasonable requirement is most fortunate. 
I would not give to industrial training “the place of promi- 
nence and honor,” but we can no longer consider it as merely 
the training of the hands. Those who watch carefully the 
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process of development in boys and girls, as they ‘find them- 
selves’”’ in learning their trades, as they so often do, will 
agree that noteworthy intellectual and moral awakening and 
training are not infrequent in the industrial department. 
Has it not been the case that those engaged in academic work 
have assumed that they had a monopoly on the intellectual 
part of education? Is it not even true that in some of our 
schools the academic department is called ‘“‘the intellectual 
department,” while the industrial department is popularly 
dubbed, for convenience perhaps, ‘‘the shop?” Does this 
not minimize the importance of manual labor, and influence 
our pupils to regard their trades as beneath the dignity of 
intellectually trained young men and women? Should they 
not rather be encouraged to prize their industrial skill, which 
is certainly the result of the most practical mental develop- 
ment; shall they not be taught to cherish it as, next to honest 
manhood and womanhood, their very best asset? Then let 
us at least substitute the term ‘industrial schoolroom”’ for 
“shop.” A schoolroom it should be, for what better place 
can be found to learn about cotton and silk and flax and their 
products than in the sewing-class room? What an excellent 
opportunity the carpentry teacher has to teach the difference 
between a foot and a yard, provided he has the time! And 
let me add that I believe the place for exhibits and pictures 
of cotton and cotton products, silkworms and their products, 
flax and its products, and woolen products should be in the 
sewing-class rooms and in the tailoring department, with maps 
on which are indicated the localities producing these com- 
modities. Naturally the questions of distribution, the cost 
of transportation, the manufacture, and the final cost to the 
consumer would arise and become a matter of positive concern 
to the pupils. 

In working for the co-ordination of the two departments 
it must be remembered that they are as absolutely inter- 
dependent as are the different departments of our national 
government. If both departments do not recognize this 
relationship, and grant each the importance of the other, 
endeavoring to aid and co-operate, they can never discharge 
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the obligations they have assumed. The responsibilities are 
too serious and the destinies at stake are too significant to be 
entrusted to men and women who are small enough to let 
jealousy and discord prevent the necessary co-ordination and 
defeat the purpose at which we are aiming. 

There should be joint teachers’ meetings where the prob- 
lems of both departments are introduced and studied. There 
should be frequent visits on the part of the academic teachers 
to the industrial classes, as an inspiration to the pupils and 
in order that these teachers may get the view-point of the 
industrial teachers. Nor should all the visiting be done by 
the literary teachers. The excuse of long hours given by 
industrial teachers for not visiting the children at their books 
will not justify them. No superintendent or principal will 
fail to see the wisdom of having industrial teachers make such 
visits and provide opportunity for them. 

Custom gives the best hours, those of the morning, to the 
literary department, presumably for the reason that this 
work should have ‘‘the place of prominence and honor.” 
My desire to continue this policy is not so much for that 
reason, but because of the fact that the work is harder. It 
requires more force, for instance, to put flesh and blood upon 
the dry bones of the technicalities of English grammar—and 
I consider these principles essential—than it does to arouse 
the interest of a mason in making good mortar. So, except 
in rare cases, such as that of the bakery where the advanced 
boys must have a chance to get practice in all stages of the 
process of bread and cake baking, I would have the industrial 
teaching done in the afternoon. 

In certain schools the daily schedule is arranged somewhat 
after this fashion: The pupils are divided into two sections, 
one being in the literary department four hours in the morning 
while the other is in the industrial department; in the after- 
noon the two sections change places for the same length of 
time, the number of teaching hours per day required of each 
teacher being eight. 

This plan, on its inauguration about forty years ago, was 
“designed to promote the welfare of the institution and to 
diminish expenditures.” 
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At a meeting of this Conference two years later, in July, 
1876, a resolution opposing this arrangement was introduced, 
much discussed, and passed by a vote of 27 to 5. 

Only one member spoke with any force in its defense. His 
argument was: 


“Tt is no hardship to require eight hours of labor of a teacher, espe- 
cially when for the second four hours he has a class that is fresh and new. 
There are men in this Conference who work sixteen and sometimes 
twenty hours a day, year after year and month after month. Compared 
with the amount of labor that is performed by the clerks and accountants 
in our stores, by the mechanics throughout the land, and especially the 
farmers, eight hours a day for forty weeks in a year is a very small 
requirement indeed.” 


A number of members expressed opposite views in such 
sentences as these: 


‘The experience of mankind has demonstrated clearly that about five 
hours is as long as a teacher can work in a schoolroom and produce the 
best results.’ ‘‘A good teacher can do more real work in five hours than 
an over-worked one can do in eight or nine hours.” “I have tried seven 
or eight hours of teaching but could not continue it long.” ‘Even if a 
teacher is possessed of superior mental and physical power, it is not wise 
to press him to the full extent of his power.” ‘As a matter of fact, the 
teacher’s labor does not end in the schoolroom. Five hours a day in the 
schoolroom really involves eight or ten hours a day in the profession. 
Teachers have to devote considerable time to the examination of their 
pupils’ work, etc., and although the strain is in a different direction it 
involves a large amount of labor.” “In the interest of those who are 
doing the work of the profession which we represent we ought not to 
make such arrangements as will crowd them up to the point of exhaus- 
tion, or even near it.” ‘‘They acknowledge that in order to save them- 
selves they must spend part of their time in school listlessly and care- 
lessly, and that they are very well aware that in so doing the pupils 
committed to their charge suffer.” ‘‘ Nothing would induce us to ask 
for any change except for the pressure at the pocket nerve.” ‘“‘Now 
the question arises how far we, as conservators of the interests of the 
deaf-mutes of this country, should yield to the cry. of economy.” ‘It 
is not in the interest of our pupils to require that of their teachers which 
may within a period of a few years break them down and thin our ranks.” 


The fact that other schools to-day, for the same reason— 
economy—and for that alone, are considering the adoption 
of some such plan is to be regretted. The same arguments 
produced forty years ago hold good now and with consider- 
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ably greater force, for at that time the teachers were mostly 
men, while at this time the majority of teachers are women 
who are much less avle to endure the increased strain of an 
eight-hour school day, with the outside preparation of lessons 
and the correcting and marking of papers, in addition to the 
evening study-hour duty that is expected of them. 

All our best schools recognize the educational value, both 
physical and mental, of occupational play and provide it in 
the class-rooms for small children as a vital part of the day’s 
programme. That the children also get much genuine pleas- 
ure from exercise of this nature is evidenced by their keen 
delight in “making things.” If not carried to the point of 
fatigue, time thus occupied is wisely spent, for it establishes 
co-ordination of muscles, develops the physical and mental 
health of the children, and prepares them for an easy intro- 
duction into a skillful use of tools when they are ready for the 
industrial classes. No definite age can be fixed as the time 
when pupils should enter the industrial department, but in 
all probability the consensus of opinion of the Conference 
would be that twelve years is the most desirable age to have 
them begin. In the case of some the step may well be taken 
at ten, while with others not so well developed it should be 
postponed until they are thirteen. 

When the subject of industrial training for deaf children is 
mentioned, the casual visitor immediately asks, ‘What can 
they do?” A prompt “Anything” should be the reply. In 
answering the question, ‘‘ What can they do best?” or ‘‘ What 
trades are most desirable for the deaf?” I would name the 
following in this order: farming (dairying, gardening, and 
chicken raising), carpentry, shoemaking and repairing, print- 
ing, tailoring, baking, painting and glazing, masonry, chair- 
‘caning, weaving, barbering, and blacksmithing. The trades 
taught should depend upon the physical condition of the 
pupils, their aptitude for certain kinds of work, and the local 
demands. The natural inclinations or talents of every pupil 
should be watched with instant care, for it is extremely 
important that we get the pegs into the proper holes. Just 
here arises the great danger of restlessness and trade jumping, 
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but a vigilant principal will seldom fail to have a boy in the 
right place by the time he is fourteen. A careful study of 
the industrial conditions of the localities from which their 
children come will enable those in authority in each school to 
choose from the various occupations those most desirable 
for the future happiness and success of their pupils. 

In preparing girls to earn a living there is not the difficulty 
that we encounter in preparing boys. There are always 
demands for girls who are good at cooking, housekeeping, 
plain sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, millinery, shampoo- 
ing, massage and manicuring, and candy making. 

Only able teachers, deaf and hearing, should be employed 
in each department. An industrial department can never 
do its share in the equipment of our pupils for life if the chief 
qualification of its teachers is mere skill as workmen. This 
is essential but not sufficient. In addition to workmanship, 
they must have teaching ability—the power to communicate 
their skill to others. In schools where industrial teachers of 
this kind are employed, the best results are obtained. Justice 
to our pupils demands that the standard for industiial teachers 
be as high as that for literary teachers, and they should receive 
equal pay. 

The appointment of field officers to follow the graduates 
to their homes and lend an intelligent hand in securing em- 
ployment is most desirable. ‘“‘A day-dream,”’ it may be said. 
Not at all. It is a plain, practical, dividend-paying proposi- 
tion, the wisdom of which has been proved. Having had 
some experience in this kind of work in the city of Philadel- 
phia, I feel very strongly on the subject. We never fail to 
find desirable employment for our graduates. Men every- 
where are ready to give deaf people a chance, especially when 
they have had reliable deaf people in their employ. But it 
is not sufficient to find employment for our graduates. These 
field officers must keep in touch with them, being on the 
lookout for all opportunities to improve their condition, ready 
with counsel and encouragement. There are great possibili- 
ties along this line, and sooner or later the matter will receive 
its due consideration at the hands of the authorities of schools 
for the deaf. 


I 
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Mr. GARDNER: Mr. Manning’s paper set forth many very 
good points—much that we are practising in all our schools; 
but it struck me as being rather from a teacher’s point of 
view: the welfare of the teacher as related to the institution 
rather than the welfare of the pupil. The statement was 
made that five hours a day were all that the teacher could 
stand. I should like to ask what the effect would be on the 
pupil of having to put in five hours with the teacher, and then 
going to the trade school for two and a half or three hours, 
and then spending an hour or more in study at night. 

Mr. CALDWELL: A point overlooked by Mr. Gardner is the 
change of occupation that the pupil has in going from the 
class-room to the shop. That would tend to make the work 
easier for the pupil, while the teacher would have a-continu- 
ation of the same work. 

As to the order of importance of the trades mentioned by 
Mr. Manning, I think I should place baking higher than he 
did. There is certainly need for better cooks and better 
bakers all over the country. 

President Hat: Perhaps that matter of the desirabliity 
of trades is more or less a local matter. Dr. Crouter in his 
school will find certain trades most desirable for his pupils, 
and the superintendents of schools in the southern or western 
parts of the country will find other trades far better suited 
to the needs of their pupils. 

Vice-President Tate: Local conditions no doubt do change 
the relative importance of the various trades, but it seems to 
me that people all over the country are in need of good bakers. 
And cooks are in demand also. 

President Hauu: I should like to have a good cook. 

Mr. Manninc: I am not quite sure whether the members 
of the Conference are all aware that, though Dr. Crouter’s 
name appeared on the programme, he should not be held 
responsible for the ideas expressed in the paper. It was 
my paper that I read to you, and any lack of wisdom that may 
have appeared therein is not attributable to Dr. Crouter. I 
am not sure that he would even approve of what I have 
said in the paper; and this is especially true of the order of 
the trades. 
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Dr. Burt: Several schools, I believe, have chicken indus- 
tries. Will you please make a statement about your chicken 
industry, Mr. Jones? ' 

Mr. Jones: Our chicken industry is only one year old. 
So far it has proved very interesting. We have built a 
poultry house on modern principles, and have a fine stock of 
Rhode Island Reds. We expect to have six boys learning 
the trade specifically next year, and the rest will learn the 
business generally. 

Mr. Travis: In regard to the relationship of the academial 
and industrial departments, it seems to me that the teachers 
in the school ought to be better acquainted with what is 
done in the shops, and vice versa. For example, I have 
noticed -that pupils have shown surprise that arithmetic 
had any application in the printing office, that anything they 
got in geography or grammar might apply in the printing 
shop; to say nothing of the other industries taught in the 
school. It seems to me that here lies a field for better co- 
ordination ot the academial and industrial departments. 

Mr. BuEpsoE: I should like to inquire if any of the super- 
intendents have introduced laundering as a trade. In this 
cognection, I may say that we have recently installed a first- 
class laundry at our School and during the past year from four 
to eight boys have been instructed in this work regularly. 
During the past summer two of our boys had employment at 
about six or seven dollars a week as a result of the training 
they had received in the laundry. 

Two things are accomplished by teaching the pupils 
laundering, viz., a better class of laundry for the schoo and in- 
struction for the pupils in a useful and profitable occupation. 

Unless you send things out to the expensive laundries in 
the city, you know that, in most schools, you do not get the 
best results; generally speaking, the laundries in theschools | 
do rather poor work; and we have found that by teaching 
laundering as a trade to some of our pupils, we not only give 
them a good trade, but we get first-class laundering for the 
school at a comparatively low cost. 

I may say with reference to the division of time: we spend 
one-third of the time in the trades and two-thirds in school. 
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I would add also that we feel very much encouraged over 
the partial success we have had in our farming, chicken-raising, 
and dairying enterprise. The boys take great interest in 
it; they learn a great deal, and I look for the time when we 
shall develop a department that will be of great interest and 
profit to the pupils. 

Mr. MontacueE: Do you think that laundering would be 
a good trade for most of our state schools to teach? I know 
the West Virginia pupils would not take to it at all kindly, nor 
would their parents. Of course, it might be a very good 
trade for your colored pupils. 

Mr. Buepsor: I fail to see any difference between teaching 
laundering to white pupils and to colored pupils. If you go 
into the city to a first-class laundry, you will find men en- 
gaged in the work whose time is worth a great deal; whose 
experience and skill call for good compensation, and they 
receive large salaries as head men. I can see no reason why 
laundering should not prove to be a satisfactory industry in 
any of our schools. 

Mr. Goopwin: With regard to the arrangement of trades, 
referred to in Mr. Manning’s paper, I think that is a question 
that depends largely on locality. In our school eighty 
per cent. of our pupils come from the farm. Of course, agri- 
culture is first with us, and the collateral branches—dairy- 
ing and gardening—form a part of our agriculture training 
for boys. Then we have printing, carpentry and woodwork, 
and shoemaking. I should like to ask here if it has not been 
the experience of most of the superintendents that the boys 
trained in the shoemaking department have failed to follow 
the trade of shoemaking after leaving school. Absolutely 
none of our boys in the nineteen years I have been in charge 
of the school have followed the trade of shoemaking after 
graduation. 

Vice-President Tare: Our experience has been that shoe- 
making is an excellent trade for our pupils. We have more 
shoemakers—shoe repairers—than followers of almost any 
other industry taught by us. Some of our boys are also 
engaged in shoe factories, but I do not like that particularly. 
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Mr. Goopwin: I think we should do more practical work 
in agriculture and its allied branches; we should teach it 
scientifically as far as practicable. Floriculture and horti- 
culture also offer splendid opportunities for educational 
work with our pupils. I regard agriculture as one of the 
best vocations for the deaf. 

Dr. Dosyns: We are throwing away valuable time. Mr. 
Currier over there has no occasion to teach his boys agricul- 
ture. Why, some of his boys wouldn’t even know a farm if 
they should see it. We have too many other things on our 
programme to continue this discussion. Let us hear Presi- 
dent Hall’s paper. 

Mr. Connor: I have always been an enthusiastic advocate 
of industrial teaching, and I suppose the conditions in all 
the schools are similar to those in Georgia. We need some 
association between our schools and the shops. The diffi- 
culty we labor under in Georgia is to get competent teachers 
in the industrial department. We cannot pay themasmuch 
as we should; we need trained teachers for the industrial 
department just as we need trained teachers in the school. 

Vice-President Tarr: You will have to pay for them to 
get them. 

Mr. Connor: How are you going to persuade your board 
of trustees to pay for them? That is the question. 


The next paper was by President Hatt on— 


THE COLLEGE. 


It is with hesitation that I make to-day my first appearance 
with a paper before this body, which represents all that is 
wisest and best in the education of the deaf of our great 
country. It would seem so much more fitting if your old 
friend and coworker, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, stood in my 
place. Yet it is also with sincere gratitude that I take 
advantage of your chairman’s invitation to have a part in 
the programme, for the authorities of Gallaudet College feel 
it is a valuable privilege to be allowed to put before yousome 
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facts and suggestions which perhaps will help to interest you 
in our work in Washington. I hope that they may serve to 
bind us even more closely in the pleasant relations which 
have always been maintained between the schools and the 
College—founded and carried on simply to lead on a little 
further toward the goal of the broader life some of those 
young men and women whom you have so well started on 
their way. 

At this time of the year, when the newspapers are making 
their annual jokes about the college graduate, and he is 
pictured as going forth into the world with exaggerated ideas 
of his own importance and ability, one might almost think 
that his chance of success in life is even less than that of 
those who have not had a similar education, and it may 
seem to be time to ask ‘‘ Does it pay?” 

Just so long asaman’s success is valued in dollars and cents 
only, this question may be open to argument. But I may 
say that such success without broad education would probably 
have been greater in almost every case with it. 

As long as I believe in education at all, so long will I 
believe that a college education for ambitious boys and girls 
does pay in dollars and cents. Much more does it pay in 
breadth of view, in the happiness of the individual educated, 
and in his influence for good in his community. 

Among the graduates of our College are: 


2 College professors. 
4 Principals. 

100 Teachers. 

29 Farmers. 


12 Civil-service employees. 


9 Supervisors. 

9 Clerks. 

5 Draftsmen. 

5 Editors or publishers. 


8 Missionaries to the deaf. 


4 Chemists. 

3 Insurance clerks. 
2 Architects. 

2 Capitalists. 

2 Artists. 


2 Lithographers. 
1 Sculptor. 
1 Real-estate dealer. 
1 Matron. 

1 Electrician. 

1 Cataloguer. 

1 Builder. 

1 Dentist. 

1 Dental student. 
1 Coal dealer. 

1 Lawyer. 

1 Lens maker. 

1 Microscopist. 

1 Lumberman. 


& 
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The yearly incomes of several range up to and beyond $5,000. 
The total incomes of our graduates I have estimated, roughly, 
at much more than ten times the expense of conducting our 
institution. Their education has paid in dollars and cents. 
But how much more has it paid in their service to the state, 
in their broad outlook on life, their added happiness, and their 
leadership of men and women! 

So much as to the question of the value of a college educa- 
tion for our ambitious boys and girls. Now a few words as 
to preparation. 

It is not the desire of the College to take in only a few 
select, specially coached graduates of the schools. It is our 
wish to open the door to as many as possible of the young 
men and women who are able to complete with honor the 
regular courses of the schools. A good command of English 
is necessary for success in college. It certainly should be 
demanded for graduation from the schools. 

Text-books must be used without constant assistance from 
the teacher. The important points of a lesson should be 
easily differentiated and grasped. That is where the value 
of written, original outline work comes in. 

The structure and relations of the different parts of a 
sentence should be well taught. If not, ali further study of 
language, either ancient or modern, will be difficult, and 
text-books in all branches will be used to little purpose. 

The mechanical part of arithmetic should be thoroughly 
mastered. Add to this the training in general principles and 
independent reasoning given by the proper study of algebra, 
and the candidate is nearly ready. It is true that he must 
train his memory also in history and literature and physics, 
but on a good foundation of knowledge of the English language 
and the power of independent reasoning may be built the 
structure of education as high and as stable as you please. 

A third subject I wish to present for your consideration 
concerns the changes in our curriculum. Realizing that the 
field of teaching is a restricted one for our graduates, we have 
endeavored to broaden our work. We now offer courses in 
electricity, chemistry, practical dairying, and stock-raising 
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to our young men, and library work to our young women, 
in addition to the regular work of the past. 

The courses in electricity are given by a member of our 
Faculty who is an electrical engineer. He designed and built 
our own power-plant, has already started a few of our grad- 
uates into work of this kind, and has broadened the general 
education of many by his courses on motors and power 
transmission. 

A graduate of our College, after practical experience both 
as teacher and farmer, has been put in charge of our farm and 
dairy. He has already interested a number of our boys in 
the practical side of improvement of soil, dairying, gardening, 
and chicken-raising, and by lectures has given valuable 
information as to how to use the state and national Agri- 
cultural Departments. 

Next year he will be ready to give still more of the theory 
of his work. 

In our chemical laboratory, testing of milk and the chem- 
istry of soils are taught to aid those interested in scientific 
farming. 

The field of chemistry is an attractive one for the deaf. 
We are encouraging young men to take it up, and they are 
doing so. Already a number of our graduates are engaged 
in this work, and three of the young men of eight graduating 
this year expect to go into this field. 

Our librarian has begun the training of a few young women 
in library work. With their assistance she has catalogued 
our own library on the most modern lines, and in another 
year we can offer to you a young woman competent not 
only to teach in your class-rooms, but to take charge of and 
properly manage your school library. 

In mentioning these new courses I do not wish to belittle 
all that has been done before, and that is being done now, 
in languages, mathematics, history, and philosophy. I 
only wish to have it known that we are opening to our stu- 
dents several new lines of opportunity which may help to 
solve the problem of future occupation and usefulness. 

Another question for discussion which I wish to put before 
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you is, ‘What keeps boys and girls away from college?” 
From a number of the schools which in the past have supplied 
us with excellent material we have recently received very few 
students. What keeps them away from Gallaudet? 

I think there are a number of answers to this question. 
A year or two ago one answer was ‘‘Too severe entrance 
requirements.” I believe now that trouble has been met. 
It is possible we do not ask enough, and it may be best in 
the future to require from all candidates a thorough examin- 
ation in technical grammar. 

I believe that now there is no reason for there being any 
great gap between the requirements for graduation from most 
of the schools and for admission to college. If there is, I 
should be glad to have suggestions as to how to fill up the gap, 
for it certainly should not be there. 

The second reason why promising young men and women 
seem to give up the desire for higher education seems to me 
to be their exaggerated idea of the value of the small (some- 
times good) salary that they may earn directly after leaving 
school. Neither they nor their parents believe enough in 
investing more time and money in education. I hope you 
gentlemen and ladies will preach, when you honestly can, the 
gospel that education pays both in dollars and cents and in the 
general welfare of the individual. 

A third reason which I know causes many promising boys 
and girls to give up coming to Washington is lack of means to 
pay car-fare and the fear that incidental expenses may be too 
great. As to the matter of car-fare, I am glad to say that 
a number of states have already solved this problem. Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Oklahoma (I shall be glad 
to name more if there are more) provide specifically in the 
appropriations for the schools sums of money to aid deserving 
students in their travelling expenses. I should be glad to 
see this matter taken up by more of the states, believing it 
will be of great help and encouragement in many deserving 
cases. 

As to the cost of a year’s stay at college, I can say that 
it may be made very little indeed. One hundred dollars a 
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year will pay for all books, subscriptions, incidentals, and most 
of the necessary clothing, if the student is careful. A number 
of our boys and girls now in college receive no aid whatever 
from home, but by working during the summer, and by taking 
advantage of work which we can give during the term, are 
able to meet all expenses. It has been our policy to do all 
the work of the College we conveniently can with student 
aid, and we have expended in this way during the past year 
(July 1, 1912—July 1, 1913) over $1,300. 

I would say, then, that an ambitious student whom the state 
will aid by giving transportation can make his expenses while 
at college very small. In this connection let me add that the 
training in trades received in the schools is, of course, most 
valuable and it is, in my mind, a great mistake to. neglect 
this side of training in preparing students for Gallaudet. 
Good work in printing, painting, carpenter work, sewing, 
and cooking have a market both during term-time and the 
summer vacation. 

The last reason I shall mention as to why, perhaps, prom- 
ising candidates for higher education do not come to college 
is one which is difficult to discuss. In short, it is just this: 
We do not know each other well enough. We want to see 
you at Kendall Green. We want you to know by personal 
observation what we are doing. We want you to see what is 
lacking in our work, and to get your suggestions. 

I believe I can count on my fingers the number of heads 
of American schools who have visited Gallaudet College 
during term time in the last five years. Of course, the great 
American traveller, Dr. Dobyns, has been to see us; but the 
last time it was necessary to send for him before he would 
come. If you like what you see, it may increase your desire 
to encourage your boys and girls to try a year or five years 
in Washington. 

If you have suggestions to make, they will help us to meet 
your ideals of what the College should be. And so, in closing 
this paper, I say most cordially, Come and see your College; 
come individually as soon as you can, and come in a body for 
the next meeting of this Conference. 
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The question, ‘‘When Should a Language Book be First 
Used?” was presented by Mr. W. Laurens WALKER. He 
said: 

President Hall has struck the key-note of our work. It is 
language. Of course, we have to teach other things while 
we teach language, but there is but one subject that you and 
I have to teach in educating the deaf: we must teach language. 
The deaf child can master as much geography, history, and 
arithmetic as any other child after he has a proper start in 
language, but we must teach him language first. 

It is not possible to determine when to introduce a language 
book until we have determined the nature of the mind of 
the child with whom we have to deal and until we have 
determined also the nature of the work to be done. 

In the first place we must determine the nature of the 
mind of the child we are dealing with. Too often there is 
the mistake of teaching the child the language of the nurse’s 
knee rather than the language of the mother’s knee. If you 
are going upon the supposition that the child that reached 
you at six or seven or eight years of age is as an infant upon 
the nurse’s lap, you had better change your point of view. 
If you are going upon the supposition that the deaf child 
learning the English language is in a position analogous to 
that of the college student learning Latin, German, or French, 
you are working along equally false lines. The two cases are 
entirely different. So there we stop again. 

If you are going to attempt, as was attempted in years 
gone by, to teach the English language to the deaf child 
objectively, when you could not yourself learn that language 
objectively, you are attempting an impossibility. You must 
at all times teach language subjectively. I do not believe it 
is necessary to sugar-coat bitter medicine in order to get it 
down, but when you teach language to a deaf child, if you 
get it down, you must get it down unconsciously on the part 
of the child. That brings us to the conclusion of the matter. 


I have had very little experience in teaching beginning 


work in language other than in the oral department. 
The first point with the beginning oral teacher is to teach 
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the child to talk and read the lips, and incidentally the child 
grasps a command—a small command, of course, in the begin- 
ning—of language, but when that start has been made, we go 
on easily from that point. 

Now as to when to introduce a text-book in language. No 
better books have ever done more harm to more children 
than Miss Sweet’s series of books, because to secure the best 
results from Miss Sweet’s books they should not be placed 
in the hands of the deaf children to study, but should be used 
by the teacher. 

Miss Sweet’s book is a teacher’s book. The teacher should 
know it from beginning to end; should know every lesson, 
every principle, and exactly where it is given. But the child 
does not want that book. He does not want to commit it 
to memory. The teacher should use the principles of lan- 
guage set forth and should teach the child to use them. 

I am always trying to find out how I can present things 
to the class in a different light. Wherever I can change, 
I don’t want to do things in the same old way every day. 
If I can’t do anything else, I can back into the room in the 
morning instead of going in face foremost. ° 

I am somewhat undecided when a language book should 
be introduced; whether it should be put into the hands of 
the pupil at the beginning of the fourth or at the beginning of 
the fifth-grade work. But you can’t take a book and teach 
language from it. You must teach language outside of the 
book. The normal child knows language and uses it before 
he begins to study from a book. The natural method of 
acquiring a language should be followed in teaching language 
to the deaf, and I should not introduce a language text-book 
until the beginning of the fourth or the fifth grade. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Walker’s remarks there was an 
interesting colloquy concerning the acquirement of language 
and general education by children in the colored departments 
of southern schools; the comparative ease with which colored 
children learn up to a certain age and then seem to arrive ata 
point where further progress is difficult. The fact that 
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this stage is also reached with certain classes of white 
children was brought out, and there was some discussion as 
to the scientific explanation therefor, especial reference 
being made to the fact that the cranial bones of the 
colored child knit together as a rule at an earlier age than 
do those of the white child. In this discussion Mr. ALBERT 
H. Waker, Mr. W. Laurens Waker, Mr. JOHNSON, 
Dr. McDermip, Mr. Montaaus, and Mr. Tare took part. 
Mr. GRUVER read a paper on— 


THE TEACHING OF TECHNICAL GRAMMAR— 
WHEN AND HOW? 


The study of technical grammar has a suitable place in the 
curriculum of a school for the deaf. When to introduce it, 
where to place it, and how best to promote it are the perplex- 
ing problems which confront the language teacher. It has 
never been assigned as definite a place in the course of study 
as some other branches of instruction, nor has it ever been 
fully determined whether or not its study is practical or of 
lasting benefit. We cannot hope to settle these problems, 
or even to establish a fixed place for it, in a brief half-hour’s 
consideration and discussion, but we_may be able to throw 
some light upon its difficulties and suggest some ways and 
means of best pursuing its study, which may be of assistance 
to some who are wrestling with the problems it presents or 
who contemplate carrying out more fully the provisions of its 
study in the future. 

This branch of study has always presented almost insur- 
mountable barriers to me. As a teacher I wrestled with it, 
and as a principal I tried to thrust it aside and proceed with- 
out it, but it would always arise at some point in the child’s 
instruction to harass me. I never succeeded in finding a 
wholly convenient and, as I now know, safe place for it, nor 
was I ever able totally to ignore it; so I am frank to say that 
its problems are as much a puzzle to me to-day as they were 
some years ago. 

I have no good solution to offer nor can I produce any 
original ideas, as I have not completely worked out the prob- 
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lems to my entire satisfaction. In my attempts to find a 
proper place for the introduction of technical grammar into 
our course of study, I searched in vain for literature on the 
subject, but was unable to find much of value to me; so we 
finally decided to begin its study when the members of the 
class seemed best able to take it to advantage, and then 
greatly to restrict its presentation and development. 

I came to the conclusion, after talking it over with various 
teachers of language, that the presentation and teaching of 
technical grammar in schools for the deaf is fundamentally 
a language problem and, accordingly, as such we decided to 
consider it and to treat it, feeling confident that in some 
instances success would crown our efforts, and knowing full 
well that in others failure was staring us directly in the face. 
Like many other language problems, the teaching of technical 
grammar is a movable feast and may be partaken of at various 
places in the course. Some successful teachers have definite 
places in the course of study for its introduction, others 
equally as successful hold it open for an opportune time, and 
still others refuse or fail to introduce it at all. As to the 
latter course of procedure, I have very grave doubts, for as 
a pupil reaches advanced language work some knowledge of 
technical grammar seems necessary to his rounded education 
and his complete understanding and appreciation of literature. 

I well remember the answers made to questions relating 
to the teaching of grammar, as brought forward from the 
Question Box at the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf 
at Columbus, for it was at a time when this matter was fresh 
in my mind, as I was in the midst of work upon a course of 
study. In the discussion an eminent authority in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, Dr. E. A. Fay, said: 


“The mastery of colloquial English can never be attained merely by 
the study of technical grammar, for colloquial English is largely made 
up of idiomatic forms in the acquisition of which rules of techriical 
grammar are of little wee. The mastery of idioms can be acquired only 
by persistent practice in their use, and grammatical rules are perhaps 
more of a hindrance than a help in this direction, since they lead the 
pupil to depend upon his memory of rules rather than upon his memory 
of language. 


| 
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“The practice essential for the mastery of colloquial English can best 
be given, in my opinion, by what is called the natural or intuitive method 
rather than by the grammatical or scientific method. Especially is this 
true in the instruction of young children.” 


Dr. Fay says further: 


“To give the deaf the ability to read books with pleasure and profit, 
the study of grammar is a great help. During the first two or three 
years of the course, especially with young children, the intuitive method 
should be followed, and no formal instruction in technical grammar 
should be given. Later in the course, whether the initiative comes from 
the pupils or the teacher, the principles of grammar should be thor- 
oughly taught, and, in connection with the study of text-books and wide 
general reading, a great variety of sentences in prose and poetry should 
be carefully analyzed. The intuitive method will give the pupil a 
mastery of colloquial language; the study of grammar will help him to 
understand the language of books, and while it will not of itself open to 
him the temple of knowledge and of literature, it will at least give him 
the key which will admit him to its vestibule.”’ 


This is sound pedagogical doctrine and I do not feel any 
hesitancy in urging those who are debating the problems in 
their own minds or in their schools to embrace it, for it comes 
ripe from years of fruitful experience and practical knowledge. 
I trust that Dr. Fay.has not had occasion to change his mind 
after a lapse of fifteen years since he gave utterance to those 
sentiments and ideas, for I have from time to time fortified 
my doubting mind and hesitating action by reading and 
perusing them and have based my work along those lines in 
accordance with his views. However, doctors sometimes 
disagree, for Dr. Wilkinson in the same discussion said, “TI 
would abolish the whole thing from the institution if I could 
do it,’”’ and Mr. Larson, of New Mexico, said: 

“For beginners, grammar need not be used as a study, because it is 
of no practical value to them. It is my opinion that grammar should 


be a text-book study for those who are sufficiently advanced, so as to 
help them in the understanding and acquisition of language.” 


Still another says: 


“The time spent upon grammatical definitions, rules, technicalities, 
and nomenclature is worse than wasted. Declensions, conjugations, 
analyses, and parsing are refinements that delight a few older minds, 
but are an imposition upon children. Language is best learned by using 
it, not by filling the brain with a lot of rubbish about it.” 


: 
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If there is such a variety of opinions concerning the teach- 
ing of technical grammar to deaf children, what, then, is the 
best thing to do with it? Some grammatical construction 
work is undoubtedly necessary. When and how shall it best 
be introduced? In my opinion, a small amount of it is of 
great advantage throughout the entire course, such as “the 
five slates,’ the study of the parts of speech, diagramming 
or some system of dividing the sentence into its component 
parts, parsing, the use of the tenses, declensions, definitions, 
etc. 

The teacher of language must be guided by the develop- 
ment of herclass as to the best time to introduce these phases 
of technical grammar, for such they really are, although we 
sometimes give them different names. She must also be 
guided by the capacity of her class as to how far to carry 


’ them forward and upon what phase of the work to lay most 


stress. A complete outline of the work the teacher wishes to 
develop should always be before her, or subject to her exami- 
nation at any time. She must have a clear understanding 
of what she wants to teach before she attempts to present 
it to the class. I think I am safe in stating that the best 
general results in language work in our schools come from 
systematic drill in sentence building in which certain simple 
technical grammar terms are employed, their relations taught, 
and their correct names given to them from the very begin- 
ning of language instruction and increased as the class devel- 
ops. I am well aware that some deaf children have learned 
and are learning a correct and fluent use of English in other 
ways, intuitively or naturally, but to the average pupil, in 
my opinion, some well-planned course of language develop- 
ment is necessary to insure the best general results and the 
clearest understanding. This naturally includes what we 
commonly call technical grammar, either in its most simple 
forms as used in the primary grades to construct sentences 
or its more complex forms asemployed in the higher classes to 
divide the sentence into its parts by parsing, diagramming, etc. 

How best to introduce these technical grammar terms to a 
class is a more difficult and delicate question for the teacher 
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than when to doit. It is easy to discern whether or not the 
class is ready for the introduction of a new term, but it is 
not so easy to “right about face” and reintroduce an improp- 
erly presented term, for an incorrect presentation is seldom 
successfully corrected. The wrong impression is very diffi- 
cult to erase from the mind and it is rarely accomplished to 
the satisfaction of those in charge of the class, and it is here 
that careful training, abundance of experience, and the use 
of a well-planned course of study count for the most. Much 
also depends upon the art and ability of the teacher as to how 
a certain term is presented to the class, whether it is imbued 
with life and activity or is simply a dead definition bearing 
little or no relation to what preceded or is to follow. The 
teacher should always keep before her a definite plan of 
action. This plan should be in the form of a course of study 


designating as clearly as possible the time and place for the © 


introduction of certain terms and also, when possible, sug- 
gesting ways of presenting it, mistakes to be avoided, and 
actions properly to illustrate it. No single plan will meet 
or has met with the entire approval of all teachers and princi- 
pals, nor would it be advisable to try to restrict it to but one 
mode of presentation. 

We are all thoroughly conversant with certain well-known 
and thoroughly developed plans of sentence building and 
language development which meet with almost universal 
approval, yet every successful teacher has at times altered 
these plans to good advantage, and I have no doubt still 
others will continue to do so until adequate means are worked 
out and new and better plans presented. Therefore, it would 
not be a safe policy to set down a hard and fast rule for the 
teaching of technical grammar nor wholly to condemn any 
mode of procedure which is producing good language results. 

I offer still another opinion from Mr. O. A. Betts, a teacher 
in the Rome School, who has given considerable time and 
study to this subject, with the hope that something has been 
said in this brief presentation of the subject to arouse some 
discussion and to carry away some useful suggestions. Mr. 
Betts says: 
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“Technical grammar should not be introduced until an adequate 
foundation has been laid for it. This depends of course upon the pre- 
vious method of language drill pursued. 

“From the beginning of language work until the full course has been 
completed there should be some systematic method of language dia- 
gramming. ‘The first steps for this foundation can be given through 
the five-slate method. But there comes a period of intermediate lan- 
guage, bordering upon the first steps of advanced work, when the five- 
slate method does not seem to answer the purpose in detail. It is the 
period of word confusion—the transition period before there has been 
sufficient language foundation for technical grammar. This is the 
critical period, and, to my mind, it is during this period that many 
teachers make the mistake of introducing and depending entirely too 
much upon technical grammar to correct errors of language. The child 
has not a proper foundation, and the consequence is more confusing 
than helpful. 

“‘There seems to be no general method of sentence analysis to carry 
on the systematic steps of sentence work begun through the methods 
of diagramming in the primary grades. 

“To carry out the idea of diagramming from the primary through the 
intermediate, leading up to the introduction of real technical grammar, 
there must be some method designed to give the functions of words 
rather than the mere parts of speech. The sentence may be divided 
into its essential parts without giving the technical divisions of the parts 
of speech. This may be done by any simple method of diagramming, 
together with the further development of the question forms introduced 
with the five-slate method. 

“After the child has acquired a sufficient knowledge of language to 
understand simple definitions, and not until then, should technical 
grammar be introduced; for what is real technical grammar except a 
code of definitions? And even then in the most simple form, making 
each step fit into what has been previously given. For instance, the 
idea that ‘a preposition is a word that joins a noun or pronoun to some 
other word, etc,’ should be given only after there is a clear understanding 
of what the office of a noun or pronoun may be. 

“The fact that the child, from the beginning of sentence work, has 
been taught the idea that a noun is a name, or that an acting word is 
called a verb, does not imply that he fully appreciates the relation of 
the noun or verb to all parts of the sentence. While he may have 
learned a few technical names, he has not in reality learned them in 
their technical relations, and it should not be so construed. 

“Therefore it is es¥ential that some system of dividing the sentence 
should have been pursued and a substantial language foundation Jaid 
before technical grammar in its entirety is introduced. 

“‘ At just what period or grade it should be introduced depends entirely 
upon the amount of drill work done previously and varies according to 
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the time and method used. But do not introduce grammar until there 
is a sufficient language development to insure its success as a means of 
acquiring better English. 

“Once begun under the conditions mentioned, use it for all practical 
purposes of language work, not merely as a separate study to be recited 
at a certain period of the day. Correct all language work by means of 
technical grammar. Get the child so familiar with the terms of grammar 
that they can be used as readily as the numbers of the five-slate method.” 


Vice-President Tate: As I listened to Mr. Gruver’s paper, 
I wondered how many schools were deriving the benefit 
that can be obtained by using from the very beginning of the 
child’s course that remarkable scheme for general language 
instruction which was devised many years ago and perfected 
to such a remarkable degree by the late Mr. George Wing.* 
In the Minnesota School Wing’s symbols are used long before 
the child ever dreams of such a thing as technical grammar, 
but by their use in connection with the five-slate system the 
child acquires a foundatibn in language that makes the study 
of grammar in after years a comparatively easy matter. 

The symbols possess an advantage over any other scheme 
of language building I have ever seen. They make technical 
grammar, the diagramming and the analysis of sentences in 
the latter part of the course, mean far more to the class than 
would be the case if technical grammar were begun without 
this foundation. The child grasps not only the relation of the 
individual words to each other, but by easy steps finds that 
phrases and clauses perform the same offices in sentences 
as do single words. Those of you who have never looked 
into Wing’s symbols as an introduction to technical grammar 
would find it advantageous to do so. 

The Conference then took a recess. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Johnson had a line of automo- 
biles in front of the school building for the accommodation 
of the members and guests of the Conference. The afternoon 
was spent in a delightful drive through the beautiful city of 


*For an exposition of Mr. Wing’s “Function Symbols” see the 
Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 188-203. 
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Indianapolis, beginning with Irvington on the east, passing 
through the principal residential streets, and out to the Inter- 
national Automobile Speedway; then back to the city and 
home by a circuitous route. In the course of the drive the 
members of the Conference had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley—in the same way that Mark Twain 
met the Prince of Wales in London. 


Srxtu Session: Monday evening, June 80, 1913. 


The first part of the programme was carried out under the 
electric lights on the lawn in front of the main building. A 
slight shower intervening during the discussion of Mr. Driggs’s 
paper, the Conference moved to the portico of the main build- 
ing, where the remainder of the session was held. 

Mr. Driaes read the following paper: 


CURRICULUM AND TEXTS. 


Just why I should have been singled out of the herd to 
present a paper upon this most important subject, I do not 
quite understand. To outline a course of study and select 
text-books is, to say- the least, a gigantic task, and one that 
should have been given to older and wiser and more experi- 
enced hands than mine. 

In order that we may better know and more wisely plan 
a course of study for the children who are to be educated in 
our schools, it is necessary first to study the child and his 
growth through the various stages of development. Before 
we build a house we usually employ an architect, consult with 
him, tell him the kind of building we need, and give him some 
information as to the amount of money we have to expend. 
He proceeds to draw up pencil sketches which are presented 
for our criticism, suggestion, and approval. Finally, the 
plans are completed, the bids received, and the work under- 
taken. Throughout the whole procedure are scientific and 
professional study, skilful care and supervision, with the 
final result—a model dwelling. 
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In the study of a curriculum one thought at least should 
be well considered: the course of study is to go through the 
child, not the child through the course of study. In other - 
words, the curriculum should be systematized so as to meet 
the child’s needs, arranged so as to be presented step by step 
at the time when the child is ready for the particular part of 
the course that best suits his growing needs and when it can 
be most effectively assimilated. 

It would be utter folly to attempt to give a six-year-old 
youngster lessons which, like the superstructure of a building, 
should follow the laying of a suitable foundation. It would 
likewise be foolish to try to teach a child of sixteen those things 
that should have been presented at the age when play in- 
stincts demand attention and when sense-developing agencies 
should have been introduced. 

In harmony with the laws of physical development there 
are four quite clearly marked stages of mental development. 
The first period has to do with the child from infancy to the 
age of six or seven. The second stage continues until about 
the twelfth year. The third runs to the age of about eighteen 
and the fourth continues through the remainder of growing 
or developing life. There are usually fairly well-defined 
marks of distinction between these different epochs—marks 
easily distinguished by the careful teacher of true education. 

In the first, or earliest period, the child gains intelligence 
rapidly and easily through the use of his natural instincts. 
He early acquires, through educative play, considerable use 
and control over the muscles, and begins the fundamental 
development of his intellectual powers. 

As Froebel says, “It is the period par excellence for render- 
ing the inner outer.” 

The second step is that in whieh the child gathers simple 
facts, obtains fundamental control of his muscles, and ac- 
quires the use of the primary instruments of education— 
reading, writing, drawing, numbers, and the elements of 
language and science. 

The third stage brings to us the youth and with it the 
period of organization, construction, generalization, and per- 
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ceiving relations. It is the period when the boy begins to 
leap toward manhood. 

The last period is that of specialization and of more careful 
thought and research. Now is the time for greater service 
and of activity along vocational lines. 

William E. Chancellor tells us that it is pretty well agreed 
that the child of five is all curiosity. His motive is to see 
things. He lives through more experiences each day than 
most of us do in a month. Thus he gains superficial sense 
impressions, light reactions. Any drill is an offence. All 
that he requires is to see things, to play, to talk, and to do 
things that to him seem worth while. 

In this period is the golden opportunity for sense training 
through games and play. It is now that the child can be 
taught to see and know. Here is the awakening hour. Now 
is the time for great development of the agents of education. 

Morals do not much concern the child of seven. He 
generally obeys his parents and teachers as a matter of course. 
He is not, and shouid not yet be expected to be, efficient. 
He is learning to speak, to play, to imitate, to dance, to see, 
and to do. 

We too often feel that the child must sit up straight, keep 
time, drill, and be quiet. Too frequently we check and stifle 
development by expecting a child to be an adult when he is 
and should be a playful, active, growing youngster. 

In a recent Saturday Evening Post, 1 find the following 
editorial comment upon the subject, ‘“‘Squelching Children:” 

““We wonder whether it ever occurs to a young child what a great 
nuisance he is in the world, or what tremendous efforts the world puts 
forth to abate him. The whole idea of school discipline is suppression. 
The child must sit rigidly at his desk; he must not move about or whisper 
or even shuffle his feet; not because that is good for him—on the con- 
trary, it is as bad as possible for him—but because if he made a sound 
it would annoy the teacher. 

‘“‘ At home he must behave properly, which usually means in a manner: 
to give the least possible annoyance to his elders. With his healthy 
young barbarian nerves, his overflowing physical energy, his normal 
inclination to leap and shout, he is a perpetual object of terror to grown- 
ups. If he moves at all, a line of nervous tension comes into their fore- 
heads and they look as frightened as though he were a bomb that might 
explode at any moment. 
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“Tf young children were given to reflection they would probably 
picture the world as a large spider-web of sick adult nerves, which any 
natural motion on their part was bound to rend. They are taught im- 
plicit, unquestioning obedience, in order that the adult may shut them 
off instantly by holding up a finger, thereby saving himself the nervous 
wear and tear of reasoning with them. 

‘Suppression and submission are the beginning of nearly all children’s 
education; but many children—especially female children—do not need 
to be taught submission, being too much predisposed to submit anyway. 
An intelligent course in rebellion would be much better for their future 
usefulness and happiness—but it would be annoying to their elders.”’ 


There is need of something in our courses of study other 
than hard study and strenuous tasks. Our pupils must have 
relaxation, joy, rhythm, bubbling-over periods, happiness. 
A very prominent educator, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, puts 
it thus: 

“We need play for health, recreation, that the few and precious hours 
of leisure may be refreshing, not debasing. We need it to give flexibility 
and freedom to the spirit of the individual now hard-pressed by the 
growing crowd and the struggle for existence. We need it that the 
moving of pure joy among our people may carry us toward the finer 
forms of expression and give us a spontaneous national art. We need 
music in our modern life almost as much as we need bread. We need it 
in our schools almost as much as we need the multiplication table. We 
need it in our lives, not only to help us worship, but that we may carry 
away something better than a ringing headache from our precious hours 
of diversion.” 


If the boys and girls who hear need music in their lives— 
and I am sure they do—how much greater is the need of 
music for our boys and girls who cannot hear sweet sounds. 
The thing in our own course of study that has had the ten- 
dency to produce, for our deaf children of Utah, music, 
rhythm, and joy has been music in our physical educational 
work. We have for years employed a musician to assist in 
our gymnastic games, our folk dances, our drills and marches. 
Could you have but witnessed our recent Annual May Fes- 
tival given in the open air, upon beautiful spacious lawns, 
amid trees and flowering shrubs, before more than thre« 
thousand interested and astonished spectators, and have 
seen the dancing, the marching, the rhythm, the grace, and 
the joy expressed by the children, you would at once realize 
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and appreciate the value of music to the shut ears of our 
children. Our gymnastic work with music is given during 
school-hours, from eight o’clock in the morning until nearly 
noon. 

When the child has reached the age of nine he should show 
more industry. His morality should begin to develop. Now 
he thirsts for knowledge, for he wants to use it. He is a self- 
centered individual and thoroughly unconscious of self. This 
is the day for drill and work. But we must not forget the 
fact that now is the time when the child wants to do every- 
thing he can for and by himself. Herein lies the golden 
opportunity of education—educating one’s self. J cannot 
forget what I once heard Dr. Samuel Hamilton say to a con- 
vention of teachers of the deaf. It doesn’t matter whether 
you are teachers of deaf children, teachers of blind children, 
teachers of feeble-minded children, or teachers of children 
of the common public schools, the real teacher recognizes 
the fact that the whole matter of education may be summed 
up in these two words, ‘Effort Educates.” If I can leave 
this one principle with you with emphasis sufficient that you 
will hereafter allow your pupils to educate themselves, then 
I shail not have travelled from Utah to Indiana in vain. 

Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles in a recent address 
spoke most emphatically upon this point when he said: 

“Too much is being attempted for the child, too little by him. Too 
many safeguards and restraints, too much protection, advice, and guid- 
ance will not result in a race of men and women with the mettle of our 
fathers and mothers. They developed the real stuff within them through 
early sharing the responsibilities of life and playing their part in the 
game. Somewhere below the university and below the high school we 
must lead the individual to recognize the fact that the world owes him 
just what he is worth to himself.” 

Drill is a joy to the boy of nine and ten and eleven. All 
he requires is an opportunity to do things with a guiding, 
encouraging teacher to look admiringly at his splendid efforts. 
There must be play, well-directed play, for the physical 
well-being of the growing youth. 

Immediately following this period comes the time in the 
youngster’s life when skill and efficiency are to be attained, 
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if at all. Between eleven and thirteen the boy must know 
more exactly; he must read and recite more certainly. What- 
ever he does at this stage should be well and carefully done. 
The use of tools comes admirably in at this stage, and with 
the use of tools comes a wonderful development and the 
desire to be of some use in the world. Dr. Andrew 8. Draper 
says that the sure basis of a nation’s strength is in the indus- 
try as much as the intellect, and in skill as much as in re- 
sources. The assurance of a nation’s greatness is in the 
equipoise of mental and manual activities. It is idle to pur- 
sue a course which is destructive to the equilibrium of the 
common life and ignores the decisive influence of work upon 
the worker. 

‘Heads and hands and hearts, acting together, are larger factors than 
wood and iron and water in the economic problems of the world, and 


they are equally larger factors in the moral and constitutional and inter- 
national and eternal problems of men and women.” 


Next we find the youth becoming self-conscious; the age of 
idealism ison. It is now the time for loyalty, for truth-telling, 


for honor, and for genuine morality. It is a time now for 
more formal studies, for construction, for composition, for 
information lessons, a foreign language, arithmetic, algebra, 
and such subjects. 

Finally, the high-school period with its more serious aspects 
comes; idealism is at its climax. The intellect is active. 
Habits are fairly well fixed. The spirit of wisdom is alive and 
efficiency is at its height. Here is the period of research and 
of specialization, of clearer and purer thinking. It is the 
time best adapted for constructive work and vocational 
training, the time of service. We are developed largely 
through our motor activities and so are our children. Chil- 
dren are interested in their own activities, and being so inter- 
ested they become interested in the activities of others and 
in the ever-growing industries of the world outside. At this 
point in the life of the youth should be introduced student 
government and student organizations which offer to pupils 
opportunity and encouragement for the doing of useful and 
beneficial work by self in things worth while. 
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To sum up again the curriculum in a pedagogical way, we 
should in the early period develop intelligence through the 
senses, developing not one sense only, but all of them; in the 
intermediate age produce efficiency; in the third stage incul- 
cate morality; and in the last period care, exactness, discrim- 
ination, and service. 

Subjects should be introduced into the curriculum at the 
opportune time when these particular subjects are needed 
for the development of the present and pressing needs of the 
child. The study of real life, with formal subjects or texts 
little considered, is more truly educational and more truly 
vital than the formal study of books and lessons that have to 
do with life. That course of study is best which tends more 
toward the practical, the constructive, the informal, and 
which deals more specifically with common every-day life. 

To outline a course of study, then, I should begin first with 
sense-training devices, well-directed and educative play, 
little or no writing, observation work, simple commonplace 
hand-work, and the development of the powers of expression 
—speech and lip-reading—using no books at all, but using 
generously pictures, toys, and objects. I should as soon 
as possible awaken within the child the consciousness of 
his power to do and to know. The child loves to do things 
and do them over and over again. I should use quite freely 
the Montessori appliances and should be extremely careful 
not to do any ‘‘squelching.” 

In the next period I should, without books, encourage the 
elements of reading and language and numbers. There 
should be more educative play, little restraint, abundance of 
out-of-door observation, much study through child’s activi- 
ties. I should now obtain expression, speech, story-telling, 
interest in the doing of all these things, and should lead the 
child to a desire for books and knowledge. 

The third period would be the greatest of all for the child’s 
own work. It would be the real beginning:of drill and of 
books with their own unfolding wonders. This would be the 
time for study and for efficiency, the beginning of historic 
tales, the development of language, the further study of 
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numbers, and those studies in which a child of eleven would be 
most interested. 

In the last period would come the subjects that demand 
more exactness, deeper and more serious consideration,more 
logical thinking, a greater power of concentration, and the 
ability to distinguish between the essential and the non- 
essential. 

Before the preparation of this paper was undertaken, I 
submitted a list of questions to the different superintendents 
of the schools for the deaf of the United States and Canada, 
in the hope that their answers, when summarized, might 
give us some valuable information. 

One of the these questions was, ‘‘How many years does 
your course of study cover?” From the fifty replies received 
I find the time covered to vary from eight to sixteen years. 
Nineteen schools have courses covering ten years; twenty- 
eight, courses twelve ormore years in length; two, eight years; 
and one, nine years. 

The second question was, ‘“‘Do you have a kindergarten?” 
Fifty replies. Twenty-four answer “‘No;’’ sixteen Yes;’” 
and ten ‘“‘No kindergarten, but kindergarten methods used 
in beginning classes.”’ 

Questions three and four: ‘‘Do you have primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar, and high-school divisions? If not, what 
divisions have you?” Fifty replies. Six answer ‘‘No;’ 
fourteen, twenty-three, ‘Primary, intermediate, 
and grammar or advanced; six, ‘‘ Divisions one, two, and 
three, etc.;’”’ and one ‘Primary, grammar, and high.’”’ Several 
of those answering ‘‘ Yes”’ add that they follow the courses of 
the public school of their city or state after the fifth year. 

Question five: ‘‘Do you have physical education?” Four- 
teen answer ‘‘No;” thirty-one answer “ Yes;” and five “‘To 
some extent.” 

Question six: “‘Do you have trade or industrial education?” 
Forty-one answer “ Yes;” three ‘‘ No;’’ and six “Some manual 
training.” 

Question seven: ““‘Do you have a course in domestic 
science?” Forty answer “Yes;” eight ‘‘No;” and two “ Ele- 
mentary cooking.”’ 
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Here are my conclusions: 

1. There are some schools with no well-arranged curric- 
ulum. 

2. There are a number of schools with very elaborate and 
well-defined courses of study. 

3. Some of the courses of study are not arranged so as to 
meet child needs, and I doubt if they could go through the 
children for whom they are intended, although the children 
might go through the courses of study. 

4, There is a need of a more closely allied interest between 
our schools and the work of the public school system. 

5. There is opportunity for more and better physical 
educational work, with which there should be music. 

6. In the teaching of industrial training we must not lose 
sight of the educative value of the development of the mind 
and heart as well asthe hand. Trade instruction will not be 
drudgery so long as it continues to be educational. Mere 
trade teaching might be drudgery and not educational. 

7. The fact that so many deaf boys become farmers when 
they leave school means that we must provide scientific in- 
struction in agriculture and kindred subjects. We have just 
employed in Utah a graduate of the Agricultural College 
who will this fall take up this line of instruction in our in- 
stitution; and three of my teachers are now students in the 
summer school of the Agricultural College, preparatory to 
" assisting in the agricultural work in our School next year. 
One of the best courses in the Colorado School this year 
has been four poultry experimental stations. 

The question of text-books ought not to be a serious prob- 
lem if the early work has been well done. There are so many 
good, well-printed, and beautifully illustrated school-books 
published by the different publishing houses which may be 
had for examination without cost, that any of us might make 
good selections. There is one thing to remember always in 
the selection and the’use of a text-book: the subject is to be 
taught, not the text. 

I should advocate practically no use of real text-books for 
pupils in the beginning class and in the first, second, third, 
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and fourth grades above the beginner’s class. I should use 
in these grades manuscript lessons, Miss Barry’s five-slate 
system religiously, Miss Yale’s articulation charts, and the 
principles of language as given in Miss Sweet’s series. Miss 
Sweet’s Readers, ‘‘Far and Near Stories” by Mrs. Balis, 
“Little Stories Simply Told” by Miss Vandegrift, the Cyr 
Readers, Baldwin’s Readers, the McGuffey series, or any 
other good readers might be used and even placed in the 
hands of the pupils, but not as text-books for the children to 
study and cram over. The ‘Raindrop,’ with its many 
beautiful stories, such as “Little Red Ridinghood,” “Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk,”’ “Sinbad the Sailor,” “‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Evangeline,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and a hundred 
more which every child should read and know, fill the gap 
between the simple little tales and classics. No better col- 
lection of stories for children of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades is obtainable, and the joy of it all is that our deaf 
children can read, understand, and enjoy all of them. 

Following this should come standard classics. In English 
the following are good: ‘‘ New Lessons in Language,” “ Reed 
and Kellogg’s,”’ ‘‘Longmans’,” and “Mother Tongue.” 

For United States history these books are good: the five- 
cent series of history stories published by the Educational 
Publishing Company, Miss Beattie’s Primary History Stories, 
Mace’s Primary and School Histories, and Barnes’ Elemen- 
tary History. 

In the study of geography I am not sure of any; either 
Frye’s or Dodge’s is fair, and Keller and Bishop’s Commer- 
cial and Industrial Geography for advanced classes is good. 

In mathematics, with great quantities of mental work, 
Miss Kent’s Manual, Two Years with Numbers, Milnes’ 
series, and Wentworth’s Algebra are to be recommended. 

Other texts: Pearson’s Latin, Myers’ General History, and 
Mann and Twiss’s Physics. 

Finally, fellow superintendents, if I have not fully covered 
the subject, I hope enough has been said to provoke some dis- 
cussion. This paper is not, nor is it intended to be, a text. 
The few thoughts given should bear to you this message: 
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Education should come through child activities, for education 
is life. Education should come through self-effort; there is 
no royal road or speedway. A curriculum should be made 
and used for assimilation by the human beings who are to 
devour it. 

At the request of President Johnson, Vice-President Tate 
took the chair. 

Mr. E. W. Waker addressed the Conference on ‘The 
Training of Teachers.” He said: 

In discussing this topic, may I at the outset state what we 
do in the Wisconsin School by way of training teachers of the 
deaf? We do not have what we cail a training department, 
but whenever there is need of additional teachers I appoint 
what I call a cadet. This cadet must come with a normal- 
school diploma, a considerable amount of college or university 
work, or some years of very successful experience as a teacher 
in public schools. With such a one | have found myself safe 
in putting a small class, varying from one to five or six pupils, 
that otherwise would not be cared for except with another 
class. 

We pay the cadet twenty-five dollars a month. Ten 
dollars of this she pays to the teacher having her in charge 
and fifteen dollars of it she pays for her maintenance. By 
teaching this small class under the guidance of the teacher 
having her in charge, she therefore pays her way during the 
first of her cadet years. In every case I promise, and have 
kept the promise, to notify the cadet in the middle of the year 
whether I think she can develop into such a teacher as I my- 
self shall be glad to keep here. If in my judgment she can 
not do so she may drop out at that time. In some such cases 
where the quality of the teaching has not been too bad I have 
permitted them to continue until the end of the year. 

The second cadet year sees the cadet put upon a teacher‘s 
basis, receiving thirty-five or forty dollars a month, paying 
fifteen of this for maintenance and nothing more for training, 
although she is perfectly free to go to the teacher who had her 
in charge the year before for help and suggestions. 
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This plan is not one I care to urge as being an especially 
excellent one, but it has certain advantages. In the first 
place, one rarely finds a cadet willing to take up the work 
under these conditions except one who is really anxious and 
enthusiastic for this kind of work. This means that ordi- 
narily the personal qualities of the cadet are above the 
average. 

We have no academic department in our cadet course. 
The qualifications for admission do away with the necessity 
for that. 

The great advantage of the cadet system over that of hiring 
teachers from other schools is a certain unity of effort, which I 
have not found readily obtainable under the other system. 
All teachers are apt to become dogmatic and opinionated. 
Teachers of the deaf are peculiarly liable to take on this atti- 
tude of mind, so that quite early in their career they have 
become very positive that their particular way of teaching, 
which is the particular method by which they were trained, 
is the correct and only method for teaching the deaf. When 
teachers with training from different schools find themselves 
working together with any faculty, they are quite apt to carry 
this opinionated dogmatism to the point of personal ani- 
mosities and jealousies. It is difficult to create a harmonious 
faculty out of that kind of timber, and the cadet system in my 
mind has its greatest advantage in the fact that the cadets 
take on the spirit of the school in which they receive their 
training and by continuing their work therein the spirit of 
the school is not marred. Our cadets begin their regular 
work as teachers after their cadet work is finished with much 
less of friction and much more of efficiency than do the 
teachers hired from outside. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this, but the rule obtains. 

There is a disadvantage in this system. The cadet system 
is a process of inbreeding. The teacher upon finishing her 
cadet work and assuming the full responsibilities of a teacher 
does not bring to the faculty any great contribution. She 
has simply possessed for herself the methods and the spirit of 
the school in which she was trained. My own experience, 
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however, does not indicate that this loss anywhere nearly 
neutralizes the great gain. 

Our course of study is not so very elaborate. It consists 
of definite and exact training in articulation work, including 
both speech and lip-reading. This is the very first work 
given the cadet, as it is the work she must immediately begin 
to use with her class. Having the great need for it at once, 
she is unconsciously led to seek with great zeal the mastery 
of this part of the work. Some may criticize this plan and 
say that it is hardly fair to the children to put an inexperienced 
teacher in charge of them. My answer to this objection is 
this: I admit at the outset that this is something of a dis- 
advantage, but still not more so than would be the case 
should I bring in a teacher from some other training school 
using a method different from our own. Then since I select 
cadets with normal-school or college training or successful 
experience as teachers, they are able to take up the work 
very quickly, and if they are put under the direct supervision 
of some experienced teacher to whom they may go for an out- 
line of each day’s work and suggestions, there is very little 
loss of time or efficiency in this plan. Physiology of the 
organs of speech, exercises in breathing, the historical develop- 
ment of the education of the deaf, the philosophy of the 
development of the education of the deaf, a few lessons on 
psychology and pedagogy, make up our course. 

The above very meagre outline of our work, for it is itself 
meagre, is based on the following considerations: First, that 
the possessions of an ideal teacher come under four heads— 
health, intellectual equipment, emotional equipment, and 
training. 

By intellectual equipment I do not mean education. I 
mean a native strength of mind which a strong teacher must 
possess either in active form or with such latent possibilities 
that activity can be developed. 

By emotional equipment I mean that habit of mind which 
leads one to go to his work with a real emotional power. It 
is what Dr. White denominated years ago as “heart power.” 
Without this there can be no successful teaching. It is an 
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inherent rather than an acquired power, but is so markedly 
inherent in humanity that practically every one possesses it. 
In many, however, it has been so suppressed that it needs 
reawakening before one is fitted to enter upon a successful 
career as a teacher. In the main, the three first considera- 
tions, viz., health, intellectual equipment, and emotional 
equipment, must be possessed to a high degree by the cadet 
entering upon this work. We then have to look after only 
our training, nor do we do all of this. We assume that in their 
college, normal-school, or experience work as teachers they 
have experienced a valuable training in actual teaching; so 
that the cadet comes to us pretty nearly a full-fledged teacher, 
lacking only those few specific things essential to a teacher 
of the deaf but not essential to the ordinary public school 
teacher. Coming with this equipment, it is easy to see how a 
cadet can start teaching a class and complete our cadet course 
in two years. It is also easy to see that we can get a type of 
teacher possessing such qualifications by giving them some 
teaching work to do. for which we pay them enough to main- 
tain themselves during the cadet season. 

Health.—Little need be said of this, nor is it a part of the 
training of the teacher, but it is prominent in the mind of 
every superintendent when he selects a teacher. A reason- 
ably healthy and vigorous condition of body is necessary to 
the wholesome and reasonable attitude of mind with which 
children have a right to come in contact while in the school- 
room. No question of sympathy for ailing persons should 
lead a superintendent to impose them upon youthful health 
and vigor. 

Intellectual Equipment.—Every superintendent seeks this 
in his teachers. It is a quality outside of and antecédent 
to their training. It is the basis for sound judgments in the 
ordinary affairs of life. I suppose all of us experience quite as 
much difficulty with our teachers because of their lack of good 
judgment in association with each other as on account of 
their real weakness as teachers. A teacher lacking in this 
sound common-sense and native mental ability can hardly 
develop teaching strength, no matter what the training. 
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Also it is true that kind counsel, personal association, fre- 
quent reiteration of wholesome truths, may develop this 
quality where it seems lacking, although in such cases it is not 
lacking; it is only latent, and the development means not 
creation but reawakening. It is a great part of the training 
to bring about this reawakening of the intellectual equipment 
of the teacher. 

Emotional Equipment.—To my mind this is the most impor- 
tant. There is a little tendency nowadays to get away from 
the idea that a teacher must really love his work, but I still 
believe that the more firmly we anchor to that ideal the 
higher will be the quality of teaching. This emotional equip- 
ment includes a love for children, a love for the process of 
teaching, and a love for the personal virtues, honesty, neat- 
ness, etc. Some of us instinctively love childhood. For 
those that feel an aversion to childhood there is little to 
encourage toward teaching as a profession; for those that are 
indifferent there may be such a thing as wakening this love. 
By love for childhood I do not mean a maudlin sentiment 
that prates of its affection for a beautiful child. I mean a 
genuine and wholesome emotional interest in the child for 
the promise of the future that he holds.. The teacher who 
confronts the frowzy-headed, bare-footed boy with soiled face 
and filthy hands can find little to love in that crude person- 
ality until he pictures, not the untidy countenance before him, 
but that countenance lighted up by the halo of the future, 
and sees in the square jaw and broad forehead and deep-set 
eye the man of the future. We wish this boy to grow and we 
wish to feel ourselves a factor in promoting his growth. That 
brings about a fascination that can be described by no other 
words than “‘love for childhood.”’ 

So also may one feel an emotional grip upon the process of 
teaching. If to us it is drudgery and irksome, then we have 
not this emotional hold and had better stop the work; but to — 
the teacher who feels a power, feels that he can organize his 
school work and so manage his classes that growth comes to 
the boys and girls therein, there is a fascination that means 
love for the profession. 
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So also the personal virtues may actually be loved; not 
admired and respected in a conventional and cold-hearted 
way, but viewed with an emotion which arouses within us 
such warmth as can be denominated by no other term than 
affection. To love honesty is quite a different thing from 
thinking honesty is the best policy. To love neatness is far 
more than to feel chagrined at untidiness. To love purity 
and chastity means much more than simply shrinking from 
the shame that attends unchastity exposed. To a teacher 
that possesses this active love for the personal virtues come 
many opportunities to say a single word, or to give a glance 
of approval to the exercise of these virtues, that will make 
him a personal power in the lives of his children. Teachers 
are not trained for the highest teaching who do not have 
inculeated in active form this emotional hold upon the pro- 
fession and all of its activities. This is quite different from 
the intellectual part of the training, which simply discusses 
how to do a given piece of work. The latter shows the path 
a successful teacher should tread; but this other, this emo- 
tional equipment, furnishes the propulsive force which urges 
irresistibly along that path which is lighted by the intellectual 
equipment. 

This suggestion for the training of teachers is not to be 
considered as an ideal system of training. It is rather a 
makeshift which I, as a superintendent, have found particu- 
larly helpful in meeting’ a situation which we all confront— 
that of finding on short notice trained teachers for this work. 
I have found it to be so very satisfactory and helpful that I 
offer no apologies for it from this practical standpoint. From 
a theoretical standpoint, it needs many apologies. 


Mr. Jongs: I should like to say a few words on Mr. Driggs’s 
paper. I should like also to speak on many of the excellent 
suggestions Mr. Walker has made, but one paper is quite 
enough for one person to speak upon. 

I was glad to note, throughout that entire address, the 
emphasis laid upon the natural and the humane. It is the 
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tendency of the times. We shall see, in the next few years, 
quite a revolution in the educational affairs of our country. 

I was glad to note also the emphasis Mr. Driggs laid upon 
music. I well remember, during the Convention at Ogden, 
seeing the exhibition of fancy dancing, marching, swinging of 
dumb-bells, ete., in connection with music, presented by his 
School. It was most interesting, beautiful, and fascinating 
in every way; so much so that when we came home we began 
to cast about for some one who might do in our school what 
was done in his. 

We have in the Ohio School, as you have in yours, many 
nervous, backward, deformed, and crippled children. My 
thought in this connection was to find some one specially 
trained to develop them physically as much as possible. We 
were fortunate, after a long hunt, in finding a young woman 
to undertake this work; and she was a great find, for she 
worked wonders with those children to whom I have just 
referred. Her work was so excellent that the physical train- 
ing of all the girls and smaller boys has been turned over to her. 
At the close of this year she gave a pageant in which 250 
children, both boys and girls, took part, accompanied by 
music. A few days preceding our pageant, an exhibition of 
a similar character was given by the Columbus School for 
Girls, and another was presented by students of the Ohio 
State University. Many persons witnessed all three, and a 
large number were kind enough to say to us that the pageant 
given by the deaf children compared favorably with the 
others. 

I do not want to leave the impression that we have music 
in the Ohio School, because we have not except as used in the 
presentation of this pageant. But the success in this train- 
ing has led me to believe, after what I have been told by Mr. 
Currier so many times, that there is no doubt it can be made a 
very great force in a school for the deaf. 

Now we come to the question of a course of study. You 
are all more or less familiar with the Ohio course. Many 
superintendents and teachers have reported that it has done 
them great good. Other superintendents have been frank 
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enough to say that it is too stiff—that it specifies too much. 
I have taken all those criticisms in the right spirit and I appre- 
ciate what the superintendents have said. At best, a course 
of study is a mere skeleton—a fence around the field; and 
whether that field grows a bountiful crop of wheat, of oats, of 
clover or alfalfa, or whether it grows a crop of ragweed or 
greenbriers, depends upon the teacher; but if you insist that 
the course of study say what shall be grown in the field, then 
whether the field produces a strong vigorous crop of clover, 
or one filled with white-top, or one so starved that there is 
practically no clover at all, depends upon the teacher. 

We are at present revising the course of study in our School. 
We are trying to make it so flexible that the wayfaring 
man shall understand it; trying to write flexibility all over it, 
around it, and in it; and whereas, heretofore, we have expected _ 
it to be a maximum of work for the bright children, we are 
now preparing it so it can with ease be adapted to the needs 
of all. But even though our revised course shall be elaborate, 
it will fail in the hands of the teacher without life, interest, 
enthusiasm, and broad intelligence. 

There is one other point—not to differ with Mr. Driggs, 
because I did not construe his remark to mean what I have 
in mind—as to the time books should be placed in the hands 
of children. I understand that he referred to the text-book, 
while I have in mind other books. I believe that picture- 
books should be placed in-the hands of the child at as early an 
age as possible, and that he should be taught to care for the 
book as a piece of property. 

I have wanted to say to this Conference what I shal! now 
say. At the opening of school last September, we changed 
the evening study to reading. This work necessitated addi- 
tional expense for books. Besides our school library, we also 
had a supplementary library of three thousand books and 
the city library, to which we have access, is just over the fence. 
But in addition to all these we purchased about twelve hun- 
dred books. The teachers selected the books that the pupils 
should read, and the next day in their class-rooms quizzed the 
children on what they had read, so as to give them instruction 
and to help cultivate a taste for reading. 
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Of course, tradition had to be broken down to get this new 
system properly started. You all know what an obstacle to 
progress tradition is in a school for the deaf. I approached 
the matter with fear and trembling, but being disgusted with 
the old evening study, I resolved that we would break down 
the tradition and have freedom to do what appeared to be 
best. If reading was not it, then we should find something 
else, but I felt sure that reading was the proper substitute. 

We have adhered to that closely for the year. We did 
not have any outright complaints, but there were some sug- 
gestions offered from time to time, showing that there were at 
least some teachers who had doubts as to the wisdom of the 
change. At the last teachers’ meeting of the vear, I handed 
to each teacher a blank ballot on which there was to be no 
mark to indicate who the voter was. I submitted a series of 
questions. The first one was general: 

Has the change of evening study to reading been a help or a hindrance 
to the pupils in their educational work? 


The answer was almost unanimous that it had been a help. 
Have the lessons been as well recited? 


To my great surprise, almost every teacher said lessons 
had been up to the standard, some saying there had been 
improvement. 


Has the reading habit been cultivated as the result of reading? 


Again the teachers were of one voice. They said after the 
children had prepared their lessons they were anxious to read. 

Have you seen anything in your daily work to show that the pupils 
were getting something outside of the schoolroom which helped them in 
their daily lessons? 

A large majority of the teachers were certain the children 
were being helped; they had detected new words and better 
language in the pupils’ work. 

When all the questions had been answered, and the teachers’ 
meeting was over, I felt we had found something worth while; 
and we shall pursue the plan again next year, although it will 
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necessitate the purchase of three thousand more books. A 
teacher with twelve pupils selects twelve books of one kind; 
the teacher with ten pupils selects ten books. In other words, 
we bought books enough, selected by the teacher herself, to 
supply the class. 

As to the matter of lessons, they were prepared in the class- 
room. The instructions to the teachers were that they 
should find time for the preparation of lessons, giving brief 
periods for study; and if they had to choose between a lesson 
every day without study, or a study period one day and reci- 
tation the next, I recommended the latter; so the teachers 
have conducted their classes along the lines suggested, fur- 
nishing study periods for the lessons. It has frequently 
happened that I have gone into the class-room and found the 
pupils all busily engaged in the preparation of some lesson 
with an evident relish for it, while in the old evening study 
but few were studying; the others were merely trying to pass 
the time. In the class-room the teacher may have been cor- 
recting papers or looking up the lesson herself. But the 
atmospheric conditions were, as I say, those of study and real 
interest in the work, such as were very pleasing to me. 

I am glad to present this little matter for your consideration. 
It is not such a perfect substitute as te justify me in urging 
upon you the adoption of the plan, but I simply mention it as 
a matter which you may watch from year to year. 

I hope and believe that the system of reading will develop 
the language sense of our pupils because they will be living on 
language for that time; its effect will be a taste for reading 
and language both; it will give them more information and 
of the usable sort. Already we have seen indications that go 
to prove this; some of the children indicate their own selec- 
tions of books and show their interest in various ways. I 
look for the greatest good to come to the pupils by reason of 
the change, as the years go by. 

Mr. Montague: What musical instruments did your 
teacher use? 

Mr. JonEs: Two pianos. 

Mr. Montacue: Didn’t you find it required a great many 
more teachers on duty to carry out the reading scheme? 
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Mr. Jones: No, sir. Just the usual detail. 

Mr. W. Laurens WaLKER: Who planned the reading for 
each class? 

Mr. Jones: The teacher of the class. 

Mr. WALKER: We have followed the plan of having the 
reading done in the morning under the supervision of the 
teacher, thinking that the child will do more studying without 
the supervision of his own teacher than he would reading, 
because he knows that his work will be brought in for inspec- 
tion the following day. Therefore we have him read during 
the morning period, and require him to study during the 
night period. 

Mr. Jones: I am an uncompromising and everlasting 
enemy of the evening study. 

Miss Warkrns: Tell us what grades had the reading 
periods. 

Mr. Jones: The second year and over. 

Miss Warkins: Did they read an hour? 

Mr. Jones: No, not the younger ones. 

Miss Watkins: How long for the older pupils? 

Mr. Jones: Those in the high school read from 6.30 to 8; 
the other grades from 6.30 to 7.15, and fifteen minutes for 
story telling. That was found to be a great incentive. Just 
let me explain that a little more. I went one evening and 
sat for forty-five minutes in a department of irregularly 
graded boys. They were all very quiet and attentive to their 
reading. The teacher thought it was because I was present. 
I hardly thought that the chief reason. I suggested, ““Why 
not call upon some of these boys to tell what they have been 
reading?” We did so and were more than pleased with the 
results. We used 15 minutes of the reading hour for this 
purpose after that, and with good effect. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Why do you object so seri- 
ously to an evening study hour? My own children have their 
lessons to study at night. It is absolutely necessary for my 
little nine and ten-year-old boy and girl to work over and 
prepare their lessons for the following day, and I can’t see 
why the evening study hour should be done away with. 
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Does Mr. Jones say it is because it is a deaf school that he 
objects so seriously to the study hour. For normal children he 
would not object to the study hour? I cannot see that it 
makes any difference whether a child is deaf or normal. He 
must have time to prepare his work for the following day. 
What is the objection per se to the night study hour? 

Mr. Jones: The same conditions do not apply to a family 
of children in a home and to a large number of deaf children 
in a study room. The former have language in which to 
study; many of thelatter have not. 

In our evening study—and I believe it is a condition that 
prevails to a greater or less extent in all schools—the children 
not only did not study, but learned the very bad habit of 
wasting their time. My purpose is to bring them up in the 
habit of reading, little by little, year after year, until shortly 
they will have a love for reading. I have sense enough to 
know that if we give them a lot of things they do not under- 
stand, we may stultify them and thwart or defeat the very 
end we have in view—to cultivate a reading habit—but 
when our pupils get up to the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth years the problem is solved and the habits for life 
are fixed if we have properly inculcated the taste for reading 
up to that time. 

Dr. Dosyns: I think you did right in cutting out the 
evening study hour. It ought to be knocked in the head 
forever. But suppose you got in the reading at other times 
during the twenty-four hours; don’t you think it would be a 
good plan to spend the evening hour in actual conversation— 
manual spelling and writing on the board, giving the pupils 
colloquial English? 

Mr. Jones: I should rather have the reading. 

Dr. Doxpyns: Suppose you spent the hour in absolute 
conversation, and suppose you took the class down-town? 

Vice-President Tate: Who would conduct the conver- 
sation? 

Dr. Dosyns: The teacher in charge. He would make the 
pupils ask questions and answer questions. 

Mr. Jones: That ought to be a valuable exercise, whether 
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it occur in the evening or at other times, but still I feel that 
the evening period is the most convenient one we have for the 
cultivation of a taste for reading, and the teachers and pupils 
know it is a fixed time set for this particular purpose. 

Vice-President Tate: How many teachers do you have 
on duty? 

Mr. Jones: One in each study department except the 
boys’ and girls’ high classes—the pupils here are on their 
honor and meet our highest expectations. And I want to say 
that the time is coming when more will be on their honor. 
There are now fourteen rooms of boys and fourteen of girls, 
generally three or four in a room. They do not need to be 
supervised. 

Vice-President Tare: It has always been my policy to 
put the more advanced pupils on their honor and let them 
study alone. ‘They are given certain monitorial duties. 

Mr. Lone: Do all the pupils have the same book to read? 

Mr. Jongs: Yes, all the pupils of the same class. 

Mrs. Hurp: Beginning with what periods? 

Mr. Jones: Fifteen minutes for the little folks at the 
beginning, but by the end of the year the period is lengthened 
to thirty minutes. 

Mrs. Hurp: With almost anything that you could put 
into the hands of second-year pupils, would not that period be 
too long for them to read? 

Mr. Jonrs: They are really picture-books with very little 
reading matter on a page. The next day and perhaps the 
day before the little stories and pictures are discussed. The 
pupils are eight years of age and over, which may be different 
from the ages of your second-year pupils. 

Mrs. Hurp: I was thinking that, if they were little children, 
requiring them to read even fifteen minutes might prove too 
long. 

Mr. Jones: If there is anything we have set ourselves 
against, it is stultification. 

Mr. Goopwin: Do you attempt to get hold of a printed 
page or lesson, or are the lessons made by the teachers? 

Mr. Jongs: We sent the teachers to the book companies; 
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they selected the most primary books they could find—books 
full of pictures... You would not call it reading if it were not 
for regularity. I do not mean that the little ones take a book 
and sit down and read consecutively for fifteen minutes. 
The books are full of pictures and perhaps there are only a few 
short sentences under each picture. 

There is another thing I had to insist on with some teachers. 
They required repeated instructions to enable them to sepa- 
rate themselves from the old study-hour ideas and to prevent 
the pupils from sitting there and spelling over and over what 
was on the printed page without anything really going into 
their minds. I forbade the committing of anything tomemory 
during the reading hour. 

President JoHnson: I should like to get hold of those 
books you use for the second or third year. 

Mr. Jones: You are welcome to all we have. It was hard 
to find anything that did not have a vocabulary too difficult 
for the younger pupils. Many of the books that had only a 
few words on a page were entirely beyond them. They were 
made, of course, for hearing children. 

Vice-President Tare: We have a very carefully selected 
library. In selecting our books we paid especial attention to 
primary books. The visiting librarian says that the first and 
second readers, of which we have from fifteen to twenty 
varieties, are the best primary books in our library. 

Mr. Jones: ‘the first and second readers and even the 
primers used in the public schools are too far advanced for 
the youngest deaf children, but they are good for those a 
little more advanced. We went to the American Book Com- 
pany, Ginn & Company, and the Educational Publishing 
Company, and went over everything they had to offer in the 
way of primary books, selecting what we could use best. 

Vice-President Tate: We have all been greatly interested 
in the subject of reading as presented by Mr. Jones. We 
have been struggling for many years to teach our pupils the 
reading habit, and it may be that Mr. Jones’s solution of the 
problem is the proper one. 

There is another question that has come up this evening 
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that has always greatly interested me. I suppose it has also 
interested every member of our profession. Mr. Driggs men- 
tioned it in his paper and Mr. Jones touched upon it. We 
have with us, however, a gentleman who has for many years 
had in his Institution a band which has been pronounced a 
great success, and we should be pleased to have him tell us 
about it as briefly or as fully as he sees fit. We should be 
be glad to hear from Mr. Currier. 

Mr. Currier: The use of musical vibration to stimulate 
the individual was the object of the introduction of band 
music. We had used it in the kindergarten periods and in 
speech training to endeavor as far as possible to produce the 
singing tones and get that clearness of enunciation that we 
did not obtain by any other methods we had employed to 
bring about a pleasing voice from the pupil. The band is 
more intense in hurling sound waves than anything else I 
know of. It starts a vibration in the entire room, and even 
we with hearing are able to appreciate the fact that the vibra- 
tion produces on us a thrill, an emotion, an enlivening, which 
in the case of the deaf is very much intensified. 

The band is called into use three times a day for giving the 
pupil body what you might term ‘‘musical massage.”” And the 
pupils enjoy it. They crowd around the band just as hearing 
persons assemble around a body of musical performers; and 
we find that the mind of the deaf man becomes more alert; 
he becomes more ready to take initiative action; he gets out 
from that dormancy which is peculiar to any person who lacks 
that stirring up that comes from the hurling of sound waves 
against him. These sensations are not felt through the audi- 
tory apparatus at all. I should not class it as hearing in any 
sense of the term, but the entire system responds to these 
series of harmonious sound waves so that the entire mass 
of the pupils are affected beneficially thereby. I would 
that you could all come and see and judge for yourselves of 
the stimulating effect produced by what, for the lack of a 
better term, I call ‘‘musical massage.” 

The forty-two or forty-three pupils that are connected 
with the band proper seek their opportunity to practise. 
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We are not compelled to do as is the case with the hearing 
child—to insist that he practise for a certain length of time— 
but they will steal off by themselves and practise, as they gain 
an enjoyment from the vibration that is aroused and created 
within them. Some feel it in one portion of the body, others 
in another portion. I think that covers the point that you 
raised. 

Miss WETTsTEIN: Have those forty-two that play in the 
band themselves sound perception? 

Mr. Currier: Some of the best and most successful per- 
formers are what we term the totally deaf. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: When I first heard about this 
band business of Mr. Currier’s I thought it was a fake. I went 
to Fanwood and heard it and still thought it was a fake, but I 
had a cousin there whom I had known all my life and I knew 
I could make him tell me the truth about it. So I got him 
off to one sice and said to him, “Now, I want you to tell me 
whether there are any deaf boys in that band. Don’t tell me 
what’s not so.”’ He assured me that they were deaf, and I 
was abundantly assured that no sound went to the ear in that 
band. I didn’t believe it until I got there and saw it. 

Vice-President Tare: I know all of us were interested in 
what Mr. Currier has told us concerning the benefits that 
come to the pupils of his school through the use of the band, 
and I think that all of us have a much clearer conception of the 
object of the band than we had before he spoke. 

Mr. W. LaurENs WALKER: I should like to ask Mr. Currier 
whether he thinks a very strong organ would enable him to 
get approximately the same results—whether he has ever 
tested that or not, and if so, what was the result of it. 

Mr. Currier: That has been tested. The members of the 
band were taken to one of the large public halls in the city 
and the organist upon request played certain tunes that were 
in their repertoire, the object being to see if they could dis- 
tinguish what was being played; they were able so to do. 

VicE-PRESIDENT TATE: Totally deaf children? 

Mr. Currier: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The thing that led 
me to adopt this band idea was watching the deaf stand and 
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pound with a stick by the half-hour on a brick wall. It was 
not done once or twice, but it was an habitual practice. That 
led me to go on further and further. 

One of the very interesting experiences of the early days 
was this: I had a bugler come out to the Institution. I 
found out by experiment that by placing the bell of the bugle 
about eighteen inches from the back of a pupil, that pupil 
would produce on his own bugle the same tone that was being 
blown at him by the professional, so that he got and kept the 
tones through sense vibration; for, as you all know, the lungs 
and that portion of the anatomy are very close at this point 
to the outer covering of the body. 

From my observations and experience along these lines I 
venture a statement which may sound extra-hazardous to 
most of you—but if you are from Missouri, come and see 
that music is a more important factor in the education of the 
deaf than it is in the case of the hearing. 

Miss WettsTEIN: How do you select the members of your 
band? Do you give every child this musical training? You 
say you have forty-two in your band. 

Mr. Currier: We start in the nursery, so to speak, as 
graduation would soon deplete the band if we did not provide 
for new members to take the places of those leaving every 
year. The little children of the kindergarten begin with the 
drum-stick; they do not use drums at once. In order to get 
the proper hold, we have squares of wood for them to use; so 
they get accustomed to handling the sticks and then they are 
placed on the drum, then on the fife, next the cornets, and 
then on the various other instruments. 

Our music is all written on the treble clef, and it is possible 
by having it so written for the members of the band to inter- 
change instruments; so that no one person is wedded to any 
single instrument but all can perform on every one of the 
band instruments. 

Dr. McDermip: I have heard with great interest Dr. 
Currier’s remarks, not especially from the musical standpoint 
but because of the vibrations aroused. I have noted that 
scientists have tried to arouse these vibrations in individual 
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cases in a different manner by means of a high-frequency 
current. I wonder whether anybody here has seen the results 
produced in any case by high-frequency currents? 

Mr. Currier: In the early days of Miller Reese Hutch- 
inson he constructed the akoulalion, a very large and powerful 
instrument with a series of heavy batteries. We used the 
instrument, but in many cases it was found to be unpleasant 
to the individual operated upon; so I was driven along these 
other lines of experimentation to find something else to pro- 
duce the effects desired. 

Now one of the best tests that I know of is to take the same 
body of pupils and start them on a march with and without 
band music. ‘The difference is so very marked that it would 
convince any one of the value of harmonious sound waves 
being hurled against the bodies of the pupils. It is one of the 
effects of rhythm, and with the deaf it is most striking. 

Mr. Goopwin: I should like to ask if you use any of these 
instruments to cultivate the voice in articulation work. 

Mr. Currier: That is the one great object of all the werk. 
We are not trying to make professional musicians, but we are 
trying to give a substitute for and supply the lack of the 
auditory apparatus by attacking the system in another way. 

President Hau: If the discussion on Mr. Driggs’s paper 
is closed, I should like to say that I enjoyed Mr. Walker’s 
address and was very much interested in his method of secur- 
ing efficient teachers in his School. One question, however, 
presents itself of which he made no mention, and that is the 
securing of young men as teachers in this profession. 

Mr. E. W. Waker: As a matter of fact, I have tried only 
one man in my cadet training class, and he could not make 
good; perhars I should say he had tried something else and 
had failed to accomplish very much. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON: What young man wants to get into 
this work at the salaries now being paid? This was illus- 
trated very strikingly the other day when President Hall, of 
Gallaudet College, wrote to me to recommend a young man 
for the normal course at the College, placing at my disposal a 
good paying fellowship, a very desirable position. I took 
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the matter up with President Howe, of Butler College, and 
after diligent inquiry he wrote me that he could not find any 
young man who desired to take up the work. And I received 
another reply from President Mackintosh, of Wabash Col- 
lege, who did not know that I had sent a similar letter to 
President Howe, that the prospects offered by our profession 
were not sufficiently attractive to induce any of the members 
of the graduating class to accept the proffered fellowship. 

The young men graduating from the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country to-day can obtain larger remuneration 
with greater prospects for advancement in other professions 
and in business than they can look forward to in that of 
teaching the deaf, and they fail to see why they should be 
called upon to sacrifice themselves and work in a limited 
sphere. The opportunities offered in the public schools, the 
high schools, and in educational work generally, are broader 
and more remunerative. I think that is the answer to the 
question as to why young men of ability hesitate to come into 
this work. 

Vice-President Tare: The fact that there are so few men 
entering the profession is perhaps largely due to the fact that 
very little is known by young men generally of the real work 
of educating the deaf. The possibilities of the work are not 
realized. We should bring before the public more strongly 
the educational nature of our work and should impress upon 
attractive, capable, bright young men the desirableness of 
having young men of ability in our profession. I tell our 
board annually that we must pay our men larger salaries in 
order to induce the kind of men we want asteachers to enter 
our profession and to keep the men we have who have proved 
their ability. I believe that we superintendents should insist 
upon larger appropriations for salaries and that we should 
lay before our boards the need for young men as teachers, 
stating the situation clearly. The law of supply and demand 
has much to do with the salaries that are to be paid, and we 
cannot ignore that law if we want desirable young men to 
enter and to remain in our profession. 

Mr. Driacs: I was much pleased with Mr. Walker’s 
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address. He has trained some very good teachers. I have 
two of his best ones. . 

I am very much in favor of teachers of the deaf having nor- 
mal training from our normal schools or successful teaching 
experience before entering our work. 

Mr. CurRIER: One remark that was made in regard to the 
failure to induce young men to enter the profession leads me 
to say that too many people are inclined to regard this as a 
charity work rather than as an educational work. If we can 
inaugurate and carry forward a campaign of education, and 
insist most strongly that the element of charity does not enter 
into the matter of educating the deaf, from the fact that the 
first and fundamental principle of American government is 
that an education shall be provided for all children, I think 
it will be easier to get the kind of men we want in our work. 

Now if the children in our schools must have the stain or 
stigma of pauperism attached to them, young men of ability— 
the kind we desire—would consider taking up our work as 
entering into asylum or custodial work. Is not that a possible 
reason for their hesitation and failure to enter the work? 

Mr. Goopwin: There is not a superintendent here who has 
not in the last half a dozen years had difficulty in finding 
suitable teachers. I have never seen the day when I could 
not find teachers, but suitable, well-equipped teachers are not 
so easily obtained; there are not enough trained teachers 
“turned out,’’ and many of the teachers that enter the pro- 
fession do so at the expense of the deaf children. I hope the 
day is past, and that it will soon be ancient history, when 
teachers will arise in a convention and have to say, “When I 
first began to teach the deaf, I did not know anything about 
the work; I didn’t even know the manual alphabet.” 

Vice-President Tate: How many classes did you spoil? 

Mr. Goopwin: That’s the question. I worked hard, but I 
spoiled many pupils, and I believe that sort of thing ought to 
stop. 

When I received a letter from President Hall in regard to 
naming normal fellows, I inquired of four different colleges. 
When I tell a young man what the prospects are—that he 
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could get probably from $700 to $1,000 the first year—he 
replies, “I can get that now.” Speaking of qualifications 
for young men, I put the standard rather high: they must be 
graduates of some reputable college, or possess a state certifi- 
cate, or have had three or four years’ successful experience 
in the public schools; and I want the same standard for the 
young women. But we must raise the standard of salaries as 
well as the standard of preparation of teachers. 

I have estimated as best I could that it will take on the 
average one hundred recruits every year to fill the gaps made 
in our ranks by those that marry, or die, or get rich and retire. 
And when we go out to inquire for some one to fill the gaps, 
we get the recommendation of some one who is a supervisor, 
or an application from some one trained under some one who 
went to Northampton or under some one who was trained 
elsewhere, and even from those who have had notraining at all. 

This question is the most important one before this Con- 
ference and indeed the most important question before the 
whole profession to-day: the securing of competent, well- 
equipped, well-trained teachers, regardless of which method 
it is. We very often have applications from deaf graduates 
of Gallaudet College, but they have not had normal training. 
If we get a young man from the university, we want him to 
have a year’s training in the special science and technique of 
teaching the deaf, but we cannot expect to get such young 
men for the salaries most of our schools are willing to pay. 

In one of the eastern institutions, they have had twenty- 
seven graduates of Yale during their history, but it does look 
as if there is a dearth of men teachers coming on; the men are 
getting fewer and fewer every year, and this Conference ought 
to look to the training of more teachers, and especially to 
the training of more well-equipped men for the work. We 
find too many offering themselves as trained teachers who 
have exceedingly little knowledge of the technical part of the 
work, and they have to be trained at the expense of the deaf 
children. 

Mr. E. W. Waker: I did not mean to sit down without 
saying there is a ray of hope in the horizon. The legislature 
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of Wisconsin has passed a bill providing for a department for 
the training of teachers for the deaf at the Milwaukee State 
Normal School; students in this department will receive, in 
addition to the regular normal training, special training for 
their work with the deaf: it is intended to make it a complete 
and scientifically correct school for teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Who will have charge of it? 

Mr. E. W. Waker: Mr. A. J. Winnie, who has been 
Inspector of the Day-Schools in Wisconsin for a number of 
years. 

Vice-President Tate: How many will there be in the 
class? 

Mr. E. W. Waker: The President of the School, with 
whom I talked a month ago, stated that at that time there 
were eight applications. Doubtless there will be many more. 

Vice-President Tare: Men, or women, or both? 

Mr. E. W. Waker: I didn’t ask him; I think most of 
them were women. 

Mr. Currier: Can you give me any idea of the salaries 
that are paid to men in the hearing schools in the State of 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. E. W. Waker: Most of the men are in high-school 
work. Young men just out of thenormalschool or the univer- 
sity will get in the neighborhood of $800 or $900 as an assistant 
in the high school with the possibility of going on to $1,000 or 
$1,100. 

Mr. Currier: In the public scheol service? 

Mr. WaLKER: Certainly. 

Mr. Currier: A few minutes ago the reason for the failure 
of young men to enter our profession was given as the inade- 
quate amounts offered as an initial compensation, yet the 
salaries mentioned by Mr. Walker are not so large as we are 
able to offer young men beginning with us. 

Mr. E. W. WALKER: Just a word of explanation. I happen 
to be the President of our Board of Education and so I know 
something of the actual situation in the hearing schools of 
our State to-day. There is no difficulty in the young normal- 
school or university graduate getting $800 or $900 dollars the 
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first year, but he knows that is merely an initial salary, and 
that he need not stop at $1,000, $1,200, or $1,500; he can look 
forward to getting $2,000 in a few years in general educational 
work. If he takes up the deaf work, he will start just as high 
or higher, but he has not the broad future to look forward to 
that there is in the public and high-school work. 

Mr. Jounson: The scope of our work is not as great, but 
the initial salaries offered are as large as those paid by the . 
public schools. 

Mr. Currier: Of course, I only know New York. The 
initial salary for a college man who has had special training 
for our work is $1,200, and that goes up by regular successive 
steps to $1,800, and if he has any mark of special ability, that 
will not be his stopping point. I ought to be able to get a 
sufficient number of young men, but I am not. 

Miss WerrtsTEIN: I think there is hope in our Wisconsin 
normal plan. Those who take this normal course in the 
Milwaukee State Normal will also have their certificates 
countersigned so that they may take up either hearing work 
or deaf work. It will give us an opportunity to employ them 
in the deaf work and if there is an opportunity for them to 
receive larger salaries they may go right on; or they may go 
into the hearing work. without difficulty if they so desire. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Walker stated that he would not hesitate 
to go into the public schools and select a successful teacher of 
experience and put him or her into a grammar class in his own 
school. That. is a wise suggestion and shows a breadth of 
understanding of the work that I am always glad to see. 

{arly in my work as Superintendent of the Ohio School we 
needed a manual teacher. I knew where there was a fine 
teacher in the public schools. I was able to secure his services 
and I put him in charge of a manual class, but not until Dr. 
Patterson had given him two months’ instruction. During 
that time he served in another capacity, and when he took up 
the work he made a great success of the class. 

Later on we had a vacancy in one of the upper speech 
classes in which the boys were hard to control, and I put him 
in charge of that class, and he does most excellent work there. 
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But this does not establish a general rule. The quality of 
speech that teachers are now required to teach makes a good 
preliminary training and close supervision very necessary to 
good results. 

Mr. MontacvueE: It seems to me we need to emphasize to 
the public that ours is an educational work and not a chari- 
table work. If each of us would appoint himself a commit- 
tee of one to try to educate the public to the fact that we are 
educators, we might solve this question more satisfactorily. 

As the head of a dual school, I may say that the same condi- 
tion exists in the work for the blind. 

President JoHnson: I believe that the teacher of the 
deaf should know everything that is required of a teacher of 
the hearing, and then some more. I believe that every 
teacher of the deaf to be considered should have a thorough 
knowledge of educational training, a thorough knowledge of 
pedagogy, of psychology, should know the child’s mind; in 
short, should have everything that is possessed by the best 
teachers of the hearing, and in addition thereto have thorough 
training in our particular line of work. 

Some say we should have college graduates for teachers. I 
have known many high-school girls who have made better 
teachers of the deaf than girls who were college graduates. 
Take twenty college graduates and twenty high-school girls 
and in making my selection I should probably choose most 
of my teachers from the latter, if graduated with honor from 
our commissioned high schools of the west, because, as a 
general proposition, college girls are educated up and out of 
and beyond our lines. Take thoroughly trained college grad- 
uates who are capable of teaching (the great majority are not), 
and if they want to do and accomplish something distinctive 
for themselves they will find many avenues open to them, 
and more remunerative and pleasing ones than our own— 
business callings, special lines of educational work, sociological 
work, etc. Teaching the deaf does not offer them a broad 
enough field, as they view it, does not give them sufficient 
scope for the development of the usual ideals and hobbies of 
the average college girl. And then, too, they are inclined 
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to demur at the idea of further training at further time and 
cost. 

But there is one great thing that we ought to consider in 
our selection of teachers, and that is the personal equation. 
You might bring to me a half-dozen young women possessing 
all the theoretical requirements of education and special 
training, and then a young woman lacking perhaps some of 
those requirements, but prepared to do a hundred per cent. 
better work than the others for the little ones, because she has 
a mind peculiarly fitted to accord with the mind of the child 
under her. She has the faculty of getting down into the 
child’s heart and causing the child to develop as does a 
beautiful flower, unfolding gradually, surely, permanently, 
and her work is a real thing to her, a part of her life, a.grand 
success; whereas the other teachers, though possessed of 
greater educational training, often make a rank, sad failure 
of the work, because there is wanting in them that great 
essential, the native inherent power to commune with the 
child. So, I repeat, the personal equation is always to be 
considered. 


Mr. Booru read the following paper: 
GRADING, EXAMINATIONS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


The problem of grading is not one to be solved by fast and 
set rules. It is a problem rather of administration and per- 
sonal judgment. Hence a school will be well graded, or it 
will be poorly graded, according as the administration is wise 
and expert in the matter in the one case, or unwise and 
unskilled in the other. The problem, moreover, is one of 
conditions, and conditions vary in the various schools; thus 
they require the more the exercise of individual and trained 
judgment, with the result, a different solution for each set of 
conditions. 

We hear much in these days of scientific management and 
of the conservation of time and forces. Scientific manage- 
ment applied to our educational work will concern itself 
primarily with the question of grading, with the view to 
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securing the largest possible economy in the time employed 
and the forces expended in the work of teaching and of learn- 
ing. I mean to say this, that good grading naturally and 
inevitably lends itself to economy, while poor grading makes 
for waste. 

It will be recognized that the problem of grading, where it 
means the classification of pupils, is a different one as existing 
in a large school from what it isin asmall school. In a large 
school the semi-mutes may be selected out and quite com- 
pletely segregated in class arrangement, and the same may 
be said of the pupils of the extremely backward type. These 
selections and segregations, making for large advantage to 
the two classes involved, in the specially adapted instruction 
provided them, make likewise for even greater advantage to 
the remaining group of the congenitally or quasi-congenitally 
deaf whose treatment may thus be made a specially studied 
one and adapted to their special needs. Small schools permit 
no such system of classification or grading, and the preblem 
in them becomes more or less one of arbitrary placing, of 
temporizing adjustment, in short, of making the best of a 
situation requiring, for reasons of money economy, the plac- 
ing of pupils requiring different treatment in one and the 
same class. 

It would be an ideal arrangement—and this has been sug- 
gested to me recently by an experienced teacher and super- 
intendent—if two or more states could combine their schools 
in a way to secure a segregation of the three classes; one class 
being the semi-mutes; a second, the better with the average 
grades of congenitals and quasi-congenitals, and the third 
the backwards; each class having its own special school with 
its own specially adapted methods of instruction. This, in 
effect, would be an application of the Danish system of A,B, 
and C schools, which in Europe is regarded as an ideal system 
of state provision and administration. It is a combined 
system, but a combined system built upon scientific and, 
therefore, economic and efficient lines. A state like Penn- 
sylvania or New York, each with its several schools, could 
well adopt this scientific state-combined system, and like- 
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wise almost any state school could adopt it in part, segre- 
gating at least its manually taught, mostly backward, pupils 
in a department by themselves, leaving its oral pupils segre- 
gated in similar manner. Iam an oralist, but an oralist with 
no prejudice against the principle of the combined system 
where the system is applied to give really distinctive treat- 
ment to distinctive classes of pupils; where, in short, each and 
every pupil shall have intensive instruction through the one 
method fitted to give to him the best education of which he 
may be capable. 

But our subject of grading in any further discussion of it 
should properly be narrowed down to one of the placing of 
individual pupils in classes in a school, regardless of the grade 
or kind of school. There is always a best place, which implies 
a next-best place, and so on, for each pupil in a school, and 
that best place is where he will be able to acquit himself best 
and get the most profit for himself in a given time. Usually 
this best place will be in the class with pupils of the same 
calibre and the same general average of attainments. In 
perhaps seven cases out of ten this placing is easily, indeed 
almost automatically, accomplished, but in the remaining 
few cases the problem involves difficulties, and therefore 
requires careful and studied treatment for its best solution 
to the end that justice shall be done to each pupil affected. 
We have all known pupils who have lost a year of their school 
time by being kept in a class too low for them, or perhaps by 
being put in a grade too high for them. 

But why may not the examinations and markings determine 
all questions, or at any rate the doubtful questions, of the 
proper grading of pupils? My answer is because examina- 
tions and markings are inanimate things and artificial in the 
extreme, and they cannot take the place of human judgment 
of teachers and superintendents. I have no objection to 
examinations per se; they have their use as giving certain 
gymnastic exercise to the mind, and I love to see my pupils 
make this periodic Marathon race for the prize of a high 
mark. But gymnasium feats and track records are valueless 
for purposes of grading men and women for the doing of real 
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work in life; and equally valueless are schoolroom feats and 
records, produced under stress, for determining fitness for 
promotion or demotion. 

But for other certain values that they may have, let us 
have the examinations. Aside from the periodic teacher- 
given examinations or quizzes, there should take place in 
every school an annual, or more frequent, examination given 
by the superintendent. This that the head of the school 
may come to a close view of the work being done in his school 
both by teachers and pupils; but, even more than this, in 
order that he may the more surely direct the teaching, and 
shape it and unify it to the attainment of his aims and ideals. 
A school is standardized in the nature of the case by and to 
the ideals of the superintendent. And by no surer or easier 
method can these ideals become known to a teacher and to 
an entire corps of teachers than as read in the character and 
compass of the examinations periodically given his school by 
the superintendent, and when thus made known, lines of 
teaching will veer inevitably toward these ideals to their 
tangible and more or less complete realization in the general 
work of the school. 

Generally speaking, examinations will encourage good 
teaching and discourage poor teaching, for they discover or 
uncover both equally. They tend, moreover, to publicity or 
semi-publicity, and good work, whenever shown, becomes a 
pattern in the methods employed generally throughout the 
school. 

From the beginning of education there have been two kinds 
of schools: those that treat the work of education as a pouring- 
in process, and those treating it as a drawing-out process. 
The former look upon the learning mind as a storehouse, the 
latter rather and chiefly as a workshop. Our schools for the 
deaf generally train upon the workshop theory, refusing to 
lumber up the mind of the pupil merely with memorized 
facts and useless verbiage, but rather to give to it elements of 
power and facility in the use of knowledge acquired. Proper 
examinations will aim to test, not mind content or remem- 
bered facts and forms, but mind capacity—capacity to contain, 
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to be sure, but capacity to do to a far greater extent. Such 
examinations will test ability to do or use the new, rather than 
to do over again or remember the old, and by such examina- 
tions the entire system of training in a school may be shaped 
to secure in the pupil ability and readiness to meet not only 
the examination tests, but to meet also the same or similar 
tests in the business and social experiences that will be his 
throughout his life. School tests should be, so far as it is 
possible to make them, world or life tests in kind, and so far 
as art can make them in spirit. A superintendent having this 
view will examine, therefore, at every stage in school and out 
of school for evidence of good work in teaching and in learning 
in fitting for life, this rather than in fitting for promotion 
through marks to a higher grade or a higher school. And 
what the superintendent examines or tests for he will get in 
the work of his teachers in teaching and his pupilsin learning, 
for pupils, I have observed, are even quicker in catching the 
spirit of true learning than teachers in catching the spirit of 
true teaching. 

But what shall be the rule of procedure for promotions? 
Fitness of the pupil for more rapid advancement in a higher 
grade. That is the only rule that can safely govern. This 
fitness may, or may not, be reflected in the marks obtained 
in the last examination; so to an extent they may be used, 
and in most cases for convenience are used. But the deter- 
mining element will be the combined judgment. of the teacher 
and the superintendent. That judgment will be based upon 
the observed facts of the amount and rate of progress the 
pupil has in a recent period of time shown himself capable 
of. It will be as it were a judgment of the pupil’s present 
speed and momentum. He may not be, according to marks, 
the best in his class, yet he may have proved himself best 
capable of further progress in carrying the work of a higher 
grade. Semi-mutes, for obvious reasons, most frequently 
require this kind of promotion, but any child is liable at one 
time or another to reach a stage of advancement where 
immediate promotion is desirable in order to his best good. 
Such is sometimes the case even with a dull or slow pupil. 
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The experiment is one well worth trying—that of advancing 
a pupil, to all appearance habituated to failure and hopelessly 
anchored in his grade, to a grade above, where new subjects, 
new conditions, and a new teacher may combine to give new 
hope and stimulate to larger effort, bringing advancement 
undreamed of and otherwise impossible. So much depends 
upon environment; and a class environment of approval and 
encouragement, with new and more interesting, or more 
obviously practical, subjects of study sometimes accomplishes 
wonders in the case of a pupil whose school history has been 
one of successive failures with the experience of being repeat- 
edly passed and left behind by his brighter mates. 

To summarize, I would say that grading or classification 
should contemplate the segregation of pupils according to 
their native ability as relative to the methods of the school, 
the oral and manual pupils having provision for separate and 
distinctive instruction, with the oral pupils, where it is pos- 
sible, subdivided to give separate and distinctive instruction 
to semi-mutes. With classification thus on the basis of 
methods specially adapted and applied, the grading of classes 
and individuals becomes a minor problem and one for individ- 
ual study and solution by the head of each school. Exami- 
nations, to reveal most, should, in exercises given, aim to show 
especially capacity to deal with that which is new, or with 
the old in new relations; and to test understanding and the 
power of original thinking and of original language expression. 
Finally, promotions will be made with the view to the most 
rapid advancement of the individual pupil, fitness for pro- 
motion in any case being a matter of judgment of the teacher, 
itself based upon the observed present spirit of the pupil and 
the demonstrated possibility of future rapid advancement in 
pursuing the work of the higher grade. 

Dr. Dosyns, Chairman of the Committee on Necrology, 
reported that since the last meeting of the Conference the 
following superintendents and principals had died: 

CHARLES WaiGcut ELy, Principal of the Maryland School, 1870-1912. 


Duncan WINDELL McDermip, Principal of the Manitoba School, 
1890-1909. 
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Nose B. McKekg, Superintendent of the Missouri School, 1896-1911. 
S. M. Rosertson, Superintendent of the Louisiana School, 1908-1912. 
Sipney J. THomas, Superintendent of the Texas School, 1911-1913. 


The following obituary notices were prepared by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Necrolcgy: 


CHARLES WRIGHT ELY. 

Charles W. Ely was born in Madison, Connecticut, October 18, 
1839, and died at the home of his son at Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C., October 1, 1912, aged 73 years. 

Dr. Ely became Principal of the Maryland School in 1870 and served 
continually until his death, covering a period ef 42 years. His prepara- 
tion for that great work was ample both from a standpoint of education 
and of experience as a teacher of the deaf. 

During the entire time of his professional life he was an active member 
of this Conference, and although by reason of impaired health he was not 
able to attend its meetings for several years, his warm sympathy and 
unbounding interest were always felt. 

In his death the deaf lost a warm friend, an able adviser, and a capable 
superintendent; the profession of instructors of the deaf a trusted and 
respected member. 

The members of this Conference learned with sorrow of his death and 
herein testify to the beautiful and charming qualities of his character 
and life and to his great ability as an executive officer. Such men leave 
their imprint upon the world in a far greater latitude than that of per- 
sonal contact. 

His biography, with many beautiful character sketches, has been so 
ably set forth in the American Annals of the Deaf for November, 1912, 
that we refer the reader of this brief sketch to that publication. 

J. W. Jones. 


DUNCAN WENDELL McDERMID. 


Duncan W. McDermid, late Principal of the Manitoba School, was 
born in Martintown, Ontario, in 1858. _ He was of Scottish ancestry, and 
his early education was obtained in the public schools of that province. 

At the age of twenty-two he began his work with the deaf as clerk in 
the Ontario Institution, but was soon transferred to the teaching staff 
and five years later was called to the Iowa School, where he was recog- 
nized as a most valuable teacher. In 1890 he was chosen Principal of 
the Manitoba School, which position he held at the time of his untimely 
death. 

Mr. McDermid was recognized in the profession as one of the ablest 
and most progressive educators of the deaf. He was a most lovable 
personality, and of the widest sympathy. He was identified with many 
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endeavors and was recognized as a safe and able leader of enterprises of 
human uplift. He was a prominent mason, having obtained the rank 
of thirty-third degree in the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. 

He was a member of the Congregational church, and the estimate of 
his Christian character can be judged by the remarks of his pastor at the 
time of his death: “I do not know of any man in this church or com- 
munity who was so thoroughly admired for his stalwart Christian char- 
acter as was Mr. McDermid. He had a manly disposition, his life was 
beautiful, and he was the incarnation of all that we endeavored to preach 
from Sunday to Sunday.” 

Dr. McDermid was married to Miss Mary E. Lorenzen, who with two 
children, Dr. Howard J. McDermid and Miss Ruth, survive him. 

E. McK. Goopwin. 


NOBLE B. McKEE. 


Noble B. McKee, M. A., Ph. D., Superintendent of the Missouri 
School, died June 20, 1911, having served in that capacity for fifteen 
years. 

Prior to taking charge of that School, he was Principal of the Indiana 
School and there made a record for originality in methods, especially in 
language teaching, which attracted the attention of the profession 
generally. 

It was an easy step from the principalship to the superintendency, and 
during his entire tenure of office as Superintendent of the Missouri School 
his work was thorough and methodical. Personally and officially he 
attained a high standing among all who knew him or knew of him. 

This Conference learned with much sadness of his death and herein 
expresses its high esteem of him and his work. Like many others he 
devoted himself to his official duties with a closeness which doubtless 
had a tendency to impair his health and terminate his life when it 
otherwise should have been in its bloom. 

This Conference extends its deepest sympathy to the bereaved family 
and assures them of the safe place the husband and father has in the 
history of the profession of the educators of the deaf. 

His biography and character sketches are fully printed in the Ame ican 
Annals of the Deaf for September, 1911, and we would refer the reader 
of this brief sketch to that publication. 

J. W. Jones. 


SIDNEY J. THOMAS. 


Sidney J. Thomas, late Superintendent of the Texas School, was born 
in Edom, Van Zandt County, Texas, September 23, 1868. He was 
educated at the Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, at which 
college he received the degree of M. A. Immediately upon his gradu- 
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ation he accepted a position as teacher in the Texas School, where he 
taught from 1888 to 1890. In 1890 he went to Comanche, Texas, and 
engaged in the practice of law for a period of eight years. At the expi- 
ration of that time he bought the Comanche Chief, which he owned and 
edited until 1911, when he became Superintendent of the Texas School 
for the Deaf. This position he held from January, 1911, to May 7, 
1913, the date of his death. 

Mr. Thomas was the author of three books, and was a contributor to 
several magazines. He was married in 1892, and his wife and two sons 
live in Austin, Texas. 

From his first association with the deaf, Mr. Thomas was keenly 
interested in their welfare, and as superintendent he contributed largely 
to their progress. He was universally loved by the deaf of Texas. 
During his term he not only made many valuable permanent improve- 
ments, but also built up the school from an educational standpoint. As 
a whole his administration has been pronounced a most successful one. 

KE. McK. Goopwin. 

President JoHNsON: Before we adjourn, I want to appoint 
a Committee on Nominations to report at the meeting to be 
held to-morrow morning. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: I want to object to ilinine 
the plan that has been followed heretofore in selecting the 
officers for our Conferences. I do not think this is a very 
good time to bring up this question, and I move that the 
appointment of this Committee be postponed until to-morrow 
morning. 

President Jounson: I think the appointment of the Com- 
mittee should be made to-night, so as to give the Committee 
time for its work. 

Mr. Waker: I do not think it any especial honor to any 
man to have three men select him to preside over this body, 
but it is an honor when it comes from the voice of the governed 
body. There would be more prestige and more honor in it 
if the officers were nominated from the floor and voted on 
from the floor. 

President JoHnson: This will be a committee of five. 

Mr. WatkER: I should want the vote of the Conference. 

President JoHNsON: We are simply following out the pre- 
cedent that has been established since 1868; further, we are 
following the procedure adopted by the greatest educational 
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body of the world, the National Education Association, 
and following the precedent established by nearly all religious 
bodies meeting in conference or convention, and I can see no 
valid objection to following out the custom set us and espe- 
cially the precedent of this very body established through the 
aid and help of Dr. Gallaudet and our predecessors who had as 
much at heart this work as we have. I think that it is 
eminently proper that we continue to follow the method of 
electing officers that has heretofore prevailed in this body. 

We do not want from two to eight nominations for every 
office. It would take useless time to have such elections, 
and we should expedite things. This thing of appointing an 
important committee of this kind at the eleventh hour, as it 
would be to appoint it to-morrow morning at nine o’clock and 
ask that its report be made at eleven, I do not think would be 
very good policy. 

My reason for presenting this matter to-night is that it has 
always been done in this manner. If this Conference wishes 
to change that plan, it can, of course, be done; but I do not 
believe the Conference wishes to do so. 

Dr. Dosyns: There is another argument in favor of this 
procedure. The Nominating Committee has time and oppor- 
tunity to think over the matter of nominations. The very 
fact that they get these names together does not fix that 
election. If the question is taken up and it is desired to do 
it any other way, the way is open to do it. 

Mr. WALKER: It is presumption that one so young and 
inexperienced should dare to oppose the ideas of our Presi- 
dent and our good friend Dr. Dobyns, but the greatest 
and most powerful educational body in the world elects 
its officers as it does because it is an unwieldy body, and 
the other large organizations referred to select their officers 
by committee because they are unwie‘dy and it is the only 
way to handle the matter. In this smail body I do not see 
any reasonable objection to election by direct vote. Simply 
because twenty, thirty, forty, or a thousand years in the past 
the officers were selected by a committee is no reason why it 
should be done that way in the future, and I believe the men 
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selected would appreciate it if they were elected by direct 
vote of the Conference. I do not like the old plan because the 
members of the committee itself are barred from the offices. 
It puts into the hands of the one man who appoints the com- 
mittee the power to utterly eliminate five men from the 
position of president, because no committee can come out 
and nominate themselves. When those five are named, those 
five are killed. 

Dr. Dosyns: Many a time four men on a committee have 
outvoted one man; they can always do it. 

Mr. Rogers: I see no harm in appointing that committee 
to-night; then we can vote to-morrow on the question of how 
the officers shall be elected. 

Mr. WaLKER: That will forestall the action of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Rocers: It is well enough to appoint that committee 
to-night. Let the members of the committee think over 
these men whom they want to nominate, and we can accept 
their report or reject their report to-morrow. 

Mr. WALKER: With the understanding that the matter of 
determining how the officers are to be elected is put off until 
to-morrow and that we can then decide the question as to the 
manner of election, I will withdraw my motion. 

President JouNson: Then I am ready to appoint the com- 
mittee. I appoint President Percival Hall, Mr. E.H. Currier, 
Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., Mr. Augustus Rogers, and Dr. H. J. 
McDermid. 

Now this committee is to consider—according to precedent, 
Mr. Walker, “of twenty, thirty, forty, or a thousand years’ 
standing,” it matters not which—a list of nominations to be 
made to this Conference that includes the President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and the four mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, because through a motion 
of my own, made in’Talladega at the Eighth Conference, the 
President-elect is by virtue of his office one of the five members 
of the Executive Committee, but not necessarily the chair- 
man of the Committee, and then it is the duty of this Com- 
mittee of five to select a chairman. And the officers elected, 
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unless cut off in all their youth and beauty, will be the officers 
of the next Conference. 
The Conference then took a recess. 


SEVENTH SEssion: T'uesday morning, July 1, 1913. 


The final session of the Conference was held on the lawn 
under the trees in front of the school building, Vice-President 
TATE in the chair. 

Mrs. MarGutties read the following paper: 


DR. MONTESSORI AND HER METHOD. 


Over a year ago I sailed to Italy, irresistibly drawn to its 
shores by what I had found in Maria Montessori’s book, 
“Pedagogia Scientifica” (Scientific Pedagogy). During my 
stay in Rome I had the pleasure of spending an afternoon in 
company with Dr. Montessori at the palace of the Dowager 
Queen Margherita, whose keen intelligence and human 
interest have made her the friend of the scientist, the poet, 
and the educator. Her desire to know more of the wide- 
spread attention Dr. Montessori’s Children’s Houses were 
attracting was the occasion of our visit. Among the letters, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and other data that we 
presented to the Queen was a short sketch written by me on 
the enthusiasm in America, and I believe I can give no clearer 
picture of the Montessori movement nor better impress you 
with its educational import than by reading a part of this 
sketch. 

It is entitled ‘“The Enthusiasm in America as Witnessed by 
an American.” 

In May, 1911, McClure’s Magazine published an article by Josephine 
Tozier entitled “‘An Educational Wonderworker, ”’ describing the method 
of Dr. Maria Montessori in her Case dei Bambini in Rome. At once a 
wave of interest and excitement swept over educational circles, and 
McClure’s Magazine began to receive letters from teachers and others 
asking for information on the method of the Italian educator. 

From week to week these inquiries increased, and as advices from Dr. 
Montessori showed that they were extending to Rome, Mr. McClure 
announced in September, 1911, that two more articles would be published 
on Dr. Montessori’s work. A statement also was made of the possibility 
of the establishment of a training school in Rome. 
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Without waiting for positive information a number of teachers sailed 
to Italy to see the Case det Bambini and ask for training from Dr. 
Montessori. 

Meanwhile some wealthy people of Tarrytown, New York, had 
arranged with Miss Anna E. George, who had been in Rome a year, to 
establish a school for their children on the lines laid out by Dr. Montessori. 

In December appeared the second article in McClure’s and simul- 
taneously an announcement was made of a course of lectures by Miss 
George. The interest by this time had increased to such proportion 
that the lecture hall was packed to the doors. 

Hundreds of inquiries came to Miss George as to the opening of a 
training school in Rome. Requests for information about the method 
came from schools, colleges, and universities. 

With the publishing of the articles of McClure’s, the establishment of 
the House of Childhood, a company incorporated for the manufacture 
and sale of the didactic material required in the Children’s Houses, and a 
promised publication of the ‘““Pedagogia Scientifica’”’ in English under 
the name of the ‘‘Montessori Method,” the floodgates which seemed to 
have kept back a mighty torrent were opened. 

It is difficult to describe what now happened in America, and I believe 
that it is unique in the history of education. 

A veritable frenzy took possession of educators. Educational maga-. 
zines, scientific magazines, newspapers in the North, South, East, and 
West brought full-page illustrated articles on the work of Dr. Montessori 
and her Case dei Bambini. 

Demands were made for the ‘“‘Pedagogia Scientifica” in Italian (the 
publication of the English translation having been delayed), and although 
a large number of copies had been imported, they were as a pebble in a 
mighty ocean. Then, until new copies could be procured, the telephone 
wires of the booksellers were kept busy refusing demands for the book. 

Thus the turbulent waters, instead of subsiding, seemed to gain in force 
with the obstacles to overcome. 

No training school in Rome; no one in America prepared to give 
training; no book until April; but one lecturer to expound Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s ideas. 

When a course of lectures was announced by a well-known kinder- 
gartner, whose only knowledge of the method was through thereading 
of the Italian book, hundreds flocked to hear her, and the principal of 
the school where these lectures were held stated that he had received 
one thousand applications from teachers for training. 

In April the translation of the book appeared and in a few weeks 
the first edition of five thousand copies had been exhausted, and by the 
end of May there had been two additional editions. 

The enthusiasm had reached such a point by this time that colleges, 
universities, and schools sent their representatives to Rome. 
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Let us now observe what happened in Rome. The writer, 
in her daily visits to the Casa dei Bambini in the Convent of 
the Franciscan Sisters in the Via Giusti, had the opportunity 
of meeting all those whom interest in the Montessori Method 
had brought to Rome. 

A most unusual spectacle it was to see the gathering 
each morning of college professors, scientists, physicians, ele- 
mentary and kindergarten teachers, men of finance, women of 
society, the rural teacher who had spent her savings of many 
years to cross the ocean, and the mother who wanted to ascer- 
tain what this wonderful method of discipline might be. 

And here is shown most clearly the power of the word that 
Dr. Montessori has spoken, for after spending a morning 
with the little children, seeing their joy in their work, the 
happiness that shone on each little face when without aid he 
overcame difficulties, the harmony, the self-control, the per- 
fect diseipline, these people so diverse in their ideas were as one 
in the opinion that an educational revolution was at hand. 
Yes, and that the work in the Casa dei Bambini was but the 
beginning of a great work, an infinitesimal part of what 
could be and must be done. 

Among the Americans who visited the Children’s Houses 
were Professor Howard Warren, of Princeton University; 
Professor Arthur Norton, of Harvard; Professor Lightner 
Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania; a delegation 
from Columbia University; Dr. Fernald, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute for Abnormal Children at Waverly; Miss M. 
Glidden, of Pratt Institute; a delegate from the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College; two delegates from the Universityof Cal- 
ifornia; Miss Anna Logan, of Miami University; Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House; Dr. Theodate Smith, of Clark Uni- 
versity; Professor Johnson, of the University of Arkansas; 
and Professor Pillsbury, of the University of Michigan. 

Nor was America the first to investigate the Montessori 
schools. Representatives from France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Russia, Turkey, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Mexico, Canada, Cuba, 
Argentine Republic, South Africa, India, and Australia had 
sought information about her method. 
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England had sent the Inspector Generai of Primary Schools, 
Mr. Edmund Holmes, to Rome before the American public 
had heard about Montessori. So enthusiastic was Mr. 
Holmes that, after paying a second visit to Rome last sum- 
mer, he returned to England, formed the Montessori Society 
of England, and in a few weeks procured a large subscription 
of money which was tendered to Dr. Montessori as an expres- 
sion of English appreciation of her work. 

In giving you these details I am trying to dissipate any sus- 
picion that may be in your mind that those of us who have 
grown enthusiastic over Montessori principles are faddists or 
idealists. 

Let me cite one more example of the universal interest in 
the work done in Rome. 

Last summer there came to Dr. Montessori, day after day, 
requests for training from every point of the globe. These 
she refused until more ideal conditions to see Children’s 
Houses in operation should be established. So urgent, how- 
ever, became the demand, primarily from America, and such 
tales of confusion and commercialization came across the 
Atlantic, that it seemed imperative that Children’s Houses 
should be established in America without delay, as the only 
means of giving the Montessori Method a fair trial. To 
direct such classes trained teachers would be required, and so 
Dr. Montessori authorized me, on my return to America last 
August, to announce and aid in the formation of a training 
class in Rome in the winter of 1913. 

Although this announcement for a course of training came 
when most teachers had made their arrangements for the 
school year, there were registered in January, when I again 
went to Rome as assistant to Dr. Montessori in the organi- 
tion of the class, ninety students. They came from America, 
England, Germany, Switzerland, Canada, and India. Some 
were sent by schools, others had sacrificed their positions to 
go. There were heads from kindergarten colleges from IIli- 
nois, California, and the East, some teachers of the deaf, 
teachers of the primary and of advanced work, and prin- 
cipals of private and public schools. Heads of schools sat 
side by side with students they had trained. 
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In one of her lectures Dr. Montessori touched upon the 
attention her method was attracting in these words: 

“The origin of all this ‘activity rises vividly before me—a group of 
poverty-stricken little ones, children of illiterate parents, who were dis- 
covered by the public only in April, 1908, after the first Casa dei 
Bambini had been opened a year and some months in the quarter of San 
Lorenzo in Rome. Neither Signor Talamo nor I did anything to spread 
the notice of the phenomenon which was unfolding itself. Indeed I 
made every effort to discourage publicity.” 


An interest like this, spreading across the seas until it 
reached the farthermost corners of the globe, we cannot 
ignore. Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that the experi- 
ment in the slumsof Rome with a handful of children has been 
the means of changing the viewpoint of hundreds of teachers. 
Their past experiences have become illuminated by a new 
light, and problems that have perplexed them ‘have been 
solved. Education has suddenly become a living, breathing 
thing. Their aim in education had been to cover a certain 
amount of work in a given time. The class had been a unit. 
The same demands had been made on the bright, alert child 
and the slow, dull one. Discipline to these teachers had 
meant implicit obedience to their commands. Attention and 
concentration were to be achieved by exhortation or repri- 
mand or punishment. The gentle teacher preferring not to 
punish had offered rewards for this mental attitude. 

How different the atmosphere that pervaded the Children’s 
House! Self-education was the watchword here. Growth of 
the child meant growth mentally, physically, morally, and 
spiritually. As the child had exercised his muscles to develop 
physically, even so mental growth had to be nurtured by the 
child himself and could not be done for him by his teacher. 
And growth could not be natural if the child was repressed 
or coerced. By means that appealed to the instincts of the 
child, to handle and to touch for the purpose of investigation, 
to construct, to overcome difficulties unaided, his activity 
was aroused and attention and concentration were the natural 
result. The child, joyous in the work which he had chosen 
and which therefore was self-expressive, lived at peace with 
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the world around him, and as his needs for greater mental 
effort arose he found the directress by his side prepared to 
present a new problem to him. Thought for others, useful- 
ness, grace of manner and movement grew in this little com- 
munity, free but disciplined. 

And the new teacher—psychologist and scientist, her class 
an experimental laboratory—had gained an understanding of 
the new method in observing the inner lives of the children 
unfold under her wise direction. The teacher, or directress 
as she is called—here, it seemed to me, might be a stumbling 
block to the Montessori Metnod—the teacher, in addition to 
her scientific training, must possess keen powers of observa- 
tion, infinite tact, unbounded patience, and judgment so fine 
that she knows when to suggest, when to assist, and when 
to efface herself. But since my second visit to Rome my 
fears as to the teacher have been allayed, for most of those 
who have studied with Dr. Montessori have been filled with 
the idea of their responsibility towards the child. As one of 
these teachers, a kindergartner of six years’ experience, said to 
me as I was leaving New York for Indianapolis: “When I 
went to Rome I thought I knew all there was to know of the 
Montessori method and that I was quite able to teach it from 
what I had learned from the book. Now that I have studied 
for four months under Dr. Montessori, I am beginning to 
realize how little I really know.” She has the Montessori 
spirit and will be among those whose Children’s Houses will 
be worth visiting. 

Regrets have been expressed by one or two members of this 
Conference that I did not bring the Montessori material with 
me. In one way I do not regret this. I would prefer giving 
you the idea that the principle is everything, the material 
but a means to an end. If the material and the technique 
of it were the whole of the Montessori method, surely it 
could not have drawn thousands to Rome. Séguin was the 
inventor of much of the material Montessori uses, as she 
repeatedly states in her book. Our schools for the deaf and 
for defectives have had elaborate systems of sense training. 
Nor is Montessori the first to advocate the principles of self- 
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growth of the child; as you heard yesterday in the able paper 
read by Mr. Driggs, numerous American educators have 
advocated this strongly. Spencer, Rousseau, Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi and others have also preached Montessori ideas. I 
believe we could go back many more years and find the ideals 
of the present day in Plato and Aristotle. But Montessori 
has found a practical means for us to realize our ideals of self- 
growth in the child, of the development of initiative, of self- 
dependence, of self-control, of self-thought. 

In some correspondence I had with Mr. Howard Warren, 
of Princeton University, he makes the following statement 
in regard to the Montessori method: 

“My own field is psychology and I am quite prepared to meet any 
attacks from that quarter. My interest in Dr. Montessori’s method 
arises from the fact that it is good psychology—it provides useful train- 
ing; it takes up studies in an order suitable to the child mind; it trains 
children in self-control and initiative, and, above all, it greatly enlarges 
the scope of their mental life by opening new avenues of perception.” 

Montessori principles certainly are as applicable to the deaf 
child as to the normal child. I have had an experimental 
class for my little deaf children in the Montessori method 
for some months and I have found that not only the princi- 
ples but the method could be applied almost to the letter 
as Montessori has thought them out for the normal child. 

At a meeting of the International Kindergarten Union at 
Washington a few weeks ago, Professor Witmer, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, told the kindergartners that the Mon- 
tessori method and principles had come to stay; that there 
would be Montessori schools under this name or another all 
over the United States, and that the teacher who refused to 
accept Montessori principles in her school would be out- 
stripped by the more progressive one. And I believe this 
applies to the teacher of the deaf as well. 


At the conclusion of Mrs. Margulies’s paper it was sug- 
gested that the members of the Conference rise to greet Mr. 
John W. Swiler, of Burlington, lowa, formerly Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin School, who had come to meet his friends 
and former associates. 
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Mr. SwiterR: While I had hoped that some of you might 
remember Swiler and recognize my not unfamiliar features, I 
did not dream that I should have such a recognition as you 
have been pleased to give me this morning. I assure you that 
there can be in your minds no stronger feeling of kindly 
regard, esteem, respect, and love for me than I hereby extend 
to you and in my own consciousness give to those on whom I 
look as associates of so many years. 

As I look about m now, I note that many of you have 
grown grey and wrinkied in the service to which I gave many 
of the best years of my life and which still holds a fascinating 
interest for me. May I congratulate this Conference upon 
the admirable way in which you have preserved the tradi- 
tions of the elders, while ready to seize upon all that is good 
in the new progressive methods? You have given many 
speech, and preserved for all the use of the inimitable natural 
language of the deaf; have maintained high standards in 
manners and morals; have taught ali the dignity of work, 
and from year to year have offered your pupils that which 
was best worth knowing. My long acquaintance with the 
deaf has led me to appreciate the high quality of the adult 
men and women among them who represent the training and 
experience gained at the state schools. 

Some may remember the Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf held in this city many years ago in 1870. I wonder 
how many there are here this morning who were at that Con- 
vention? (Only one hand was raised.) Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay, who sits before me—then a boy like some of the rest of 
us—is the only one present who attended that Convention.* 
If there are young teachers here at their first convention, I 
can make no better wish for them than that they may have as 
much pleasure and profit from this meeting as I had from 
that one; for of all the conventions and conferences I have 
ever attended, that.gave me most pleasure. Of course, I was 
fresh and young, and I can still remember with what admira- 


*Another member of the Dr. Newton was 
also at the Convention in 1870, but he was not present at the session of 
the Conference at which Mr. Swiler spoke. 
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tion and respect I looked upon the fathers of the profession 
who were there present. I can see them still: Collins Stone, 
Dr. Harvey P. Peet, Dr. P. G. Gillett, Dr. J. H. Johnson, 
Dr. I. L. Peet, Dr. Thomas McIntire, the host, and Dr. 
Joseph C. Gordon, his assistant; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet were still young; Dr. W. H. 
Latham and Sidney J. Vail were in their prime; while Selah 
Wait, of Illinois, Thomas L. Brown, of Michigan, and Gilbert 
C. W. Gamage, of New York, were some of the great deaf men 
distinguished for their efficiency in teaching no less than for 
their eloquent use of signs. 

I assure you it is a great pleasure, after these many years, 
to be here on these beautiful grounds, under these noble trees, 
to see the great buildings so well appointed that our Brother 
Johnson has had erected. This isa great school, and it is 
gratifying to those of us who are no longer teaching to see 
that the good work goes on with such eminent success. Again 
I thank you for your courteous greeting. 

President JoHNsoNn: Just a word about the Convention of 
1870 in Indianapolis. Those of you who have not examined 
the Proceedings of that meeting would find it worth your 
while to do so, especially the expressions of opinion at that 
time on the question of oral teaching. I have a large number 
of copies of those Proceedings and shall be glad to furnish any 
of you a copy before you leave or mail one upon request. 


Mrs. Hurp addressed the Conference on ‘‘Montessori and 
Kindergarten Work as Applied in the Rhode Island School.” 
She said: 

For several years I have been trying to learn how to teach 
very young deaf children. 

The law under which the Khode Island Institute for the 
Deaf was established permits the admission of children at 
three years of age; however, we have not as a usual thing 
admitted them until the age of five. At first I was reluctant 
to receive them into the school at this age, believing, as one 
superintendent present expressed it to me yesterday, that 
little ones of such a tender age were better at home with their 
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mothers. True, if their mothers are so situated that they 
can give the care and special training that a deaf child at 
this age requires. Many of the mothers of our children are 
wage-earners often away from home through the day. Many 
of them do not speak English, for we have children of thir- 
teen nationalities in our school. As I became more familiar 
with all these conditions in our locality, I became convinced 
that the sooner we began our task of making English-speaking 
American citizens out of these little tots the better. 

I realized, however, that children beginning their school life 
at five years of age must needs be treated and taught quite 
differently from those entering at the age of seven or eight 
years; that I should not expect them to accomplish in one 
year what I had been accustomed to call first-grade work. 
Just what could be done I set myself to work out. 

I decided to call the first two years preparatory years and 
to make the work during these years developing work—sense 
training first, calling all the senses that the child possessed 
into activity and training them to compensate for the one 
sense of which the deaf child is deprived. 

To this end I devised a great many exercises for the develop- 
ment of the sense of touch, believing with Dr. Montessori that 
the sense of touch is next in importance to those of sight and 
hearing. I made use of every suggestion I could get hold of 
from the Clarke School or any other school, whether for deaf 
or hearing children, and I worked out a number of ideas of 
my own. I got together a great many materials and used 
them in various ways. 

We began using language at the start and soon a consider- 
able amount of practical speech-reading was acquired by the 
class. After a time we began voice development, teaching 
the elements of speech and building up a vocabulary of words 
and short sentences. The children learned to write and 
formed some idea Of numbers to ten or twenty. With this 
foundation we began first-grade work in the child’s seventh 
year of age, and third year in school. I might say right here 
that the pupils who have been handled in this manner are 
better speech-readers, have more natural voices, have more 
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language and general development at the end of their first 
year of grade work, and make more rapid progress afterward 
than pupils whom I have taught and observed who did not 
enter school until their seventh or eighth year. 

But I was not satisfied altogether with my preparatory 
work. The children were reasonably happy, but there was 
a restraint imposed upon these baby children by the school- 
room that was unnatural.- I had great sympathy with 
them when required to sit quietly with folded hands through 
a fifteen or twenty-minute speech period. Was it ever in- 
tended in nature’s plan that a baby should concentrate his 
infant mind upon the directions of another for that length 
of time and then remember and carry out those directions? 

I tried to quiet my conscience in this matter by insisting 
upon frequent periods of complete relaxation and play; and 
when the Montessori idea of freedom and independence and 
self-activity for the child came to my attention, I seized upon it 
as being something that would help me in my work with 
these very young children. 

I read everything I could get hold of about the method 
and talked with those whom I could reach who had studied 
the method in Rome; and last winter I was encouraged to 
make an effort to apply the method, as I understood it, to a 
class of eight little pupils waiting for admission to our school. 
These children ranged in age from 3} years to 5 years. 

I decided that three things were essential in order that the 
idea might have a fair trial: 

First, a properly equipped room or “Child’s House,” for 
one cannot secure a Montessori atmosphere in an ordinary 
schoolroom where hard black slate forms the four walls and 
desks are screwed to the floor in rows. 

Second, a proper teacher. The personality and tempera- 
ment of the teacher mean much. 

Third, one must give up kindergarten ways of presenting 
instruction, Northampton ideas, and one’s own preconceived 
ideas, and conscientiously endeavor to get at the Montessori 
idea. 

Lastly I mention the materials, for the materials are the 
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least important, although they are valuable and convenient to 
have, but one could use the Montessori method without the 
materials; other materials would answer. It is the spirit 
and idea behind their use and not the materials themselves. 
When I have asked, as I have a number of times, ‘‘Are you 
doing anything with Montessori?” and the reply has been 
“Well, we have the materials,” I feel that the Montessori 
method is not understood in that quarter and will not have a 
fair chance. 

I could not have a real ‘‘House of Childhood” but I fitted up 
a room that was available as best I could to meet the require- 
ments. 

I sought to make this room attractive and to have every 
thing in it accessible to the children, that they might feel 
that it was all theirs to be used; enjoyed, and cared for by 
themselves, thereby giving them their first lesson in owner- 
ship and citizenship. 

No room was available in our school building. This 
proved a fortunate circumstance, for I learned that it was 
far better to have these babies separated from the larger 
pupils that they might lead a life by themselves. 

The walls of this room were of a rose color, and a frieze 
in colors harmonizing was added around the base. Suitable 
pictures were hung low down, within the range of vision of 
the smallest child. A long case, low enough so that every- 
thing on the top shelf could be reached, was built in across 
one end. A little movable table and chair were adjusted for 
the comfort of each child. These were forest green in color 
and a green rug was spread upon the floor. Curtains were 
put at the windows, a few plants and ferns added, and also a 
few toys and picture books. The Montessori materials, 
together with those of my own that had been found valuable, 
were arranged in the case. 

Adjoining this room a large room with windows on both 
sides and at the end was utilized as a fresh-air recreation 
room. In this some simple equipment was furnished, as 
shown in the picture—equipment that would stimulate active 
play, exercise, and enjoyment. 
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I was fortunate in having among our teachers one who 
seemed well adapted to work out this idea with me. She 
had had no Montessori training, but was much interested in 
the idea, and had had Northampton training and experience 
in our special work. 

The class was placed in her hands January 15. These 
pictures were taken about a month later, showing the class at 
work in the schoolroom and at play in the recreation room 
where the windows are wide open. Outside the snow was 
several inches deep. 

We arranged the most simple problems in material in one 
section of the case, the more difficult ones in the other two 
sections, and at first we opened only section one. Then after 
several days we opened section two and later section three. 
The children were made to understand that they could take 
what they pleased and work with it as long as they enjoyed 
doing so, but they must work in the proper way, handling the 
material carefully. At first, if they did not understand what 
to do, we showed them, and the efforts which the children 
originated themselves were aided and encouraged. It is 
interesting to note that we had but one deliberate piece of 
vandalism with the materials. One child (who, by the way, 
was not an American boy but an Italian girl) wilfully defaced 
some of the painted blocks. She was removed to the other 
side of the room and not allowed to use the material for some 
time. This punishment was sufficient. 

Each child learned that, one set of material tired of, it 
must be put away carefully before any other was taken out. 
The children learned to respect the rights of others. There 
was no scrapping over who should have a certain material 
after the first few days. 

They learned to work one with another harmoniously, 
which cultivated the proper social spirit. 

Now in applying the Montessori work to our especial needs 
it is obvious that our first aim is not to teach the child toread 
and write but to teach him to understand speech and to 


speak. 
From the first we spoke to the children, giving directions 
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when needed: “Come,” “Pick up the blocks,” “Shut the 
door,” ‘Brush your teeth,” ‘Wash your hands,” etc.; or 
making simple statements or comments: “It is time for 
lunch,” sun is shining,” “Oh, we have a flower!”’ “That 
is good,” “I would not do that,” etc., and it was surprising 
how much understanding of language was acquired in this 
manner. The children learned to do every thing for them- 
selves, served their luncheon, one pouring the cocoa or milk, 
passing the cups without spilling the contents, passing the 
cakes, then gathering up the cups and napkins, brushing up 
the crumbs, etc. 

It was a question with us just how much assistance we 
should give at any time. We followed this plan. The child 
was left to work things out his own way unless he came to 
an impossible barrier. For example, one of the boys was 
working with the blocks “the broad stair,’ and he was moved 
to use these blocks to build a tower as he had used the cubical 
blocks one day. Soon with these long blocks his tower. 
became so high he could not reach to put more blocks in 
place. He looked helplessly to his teacher but she did not go 
to his assistance. Then he glanced around, moved his little 
chair beside his half-finished tower, and, stepping upon it, 
was able to put two more blocks in place. But there were 
more of them still. Then his teacher held him up so he 
could reach and he succeeded in getting all into position but 
the last one, which is very slender, and he could not make it 
stay in a perpendicular position, so at last he placed it at the 
very top hor:zontally and completed his work. The joy of 
self-achievement in that lad’s face was illuminating. 

I have remarked that we use not only the Montessori 
materials but many of our own. Often the children would 
choose ours in preference to the others, but all were used in 
the same manner to work on some special problem. In the 
illustration, on page 507, the boy seated on the floor is working 
with a set of sticks of different lengths and sizes, some round, 
others square, and at one of the tables a boy is using a set of 
wooden tablets of different sizes, shapes, and of three thick- 
nesses. 
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Our color material was especially attractive. With it 
form, color, size, and fabric could be studied. The constant 
study of form I consider valuable. We have a great deal of 
material along this line: charts of animals, birds, flowers, 
fish, leaves, shells, nuts, bugs, birds’ eggs of all sorts, butter- 
flies, etc. 

Duplicate pictures on cards are supplied and the pupils 
find endless occupation and pleasure in matching these 
pictures. 

We used the Montessori writing material in the same way, 
the children arranging the sand-paper letters on the floor 
perhaps, and matching the smooth letters to them. Next 
they were shown how to follow the outline of the sand-paper 
letter with their finger, using sight and touch; later, touch 
alone. Soon we found them tracing the letters in the air 
and later, one after another, the older members of the class, 
of their own volition, took crayon and wrote some of the 
letters on the slate, never having traced over lines, as we used 
to do, nor written from a copy. The first letter that one 
child made was “‘k,” and it was perfect in form. 

Before this, good muscular control had been secured by 
working with the insets, coloring to the line, etc. When the 
mental conception of the form of the letter was complete, 
through the study of its form in the manner I have described, 
the ability to write came with little effort and no drudgery. 

We began voice work with these children after about 
three months, the teacher working with one child while the 
others were busily occupied with the materials. Going into 
the room at this time you would see two or three children 
sprawled on the rug, busy and interested, some at the tables, 
and one seated on the teacher’s lap learning to say “ah” and 
“oo,” “pah-pah,” ‘‘mah-mah,” “moo-moo.” At the close 
of the year the class could articulate a number of the ele- 
mentary sounds and some words quite perfectly. 

Next year I purpose to introduce some study of animal and 
plant life. We shall have goldfish, and rabbits perhaps, a 
window garden, and in the spring an outdoor garden. 

Now some conclusions in regard to this method. The 
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children are not taught so much as they are induced to 
evolve for themselves. They are not following directions, 
but are doing things of their own accord—real self-develop- 
ment. They are thoroughly happy and free, yet orderly in 
their freedom. 

Upon two boys of opposite temperaments—one slow and 
quiet, content to sit and scarcely move for hours; the other 
dashing into everything, rushing frantically from one thing to 
another, quickly exhausting. each and destroying much—I 
noted carefully results. The slow one brightened and 
quickened and the other became a civilized little resident of 
our “House of Childhood,” losing none of his energy but 
directing it into proper channels. 

Mr. Buepsor: I should like to ask Mrs. Hurd if she does 
not think that, if it were possible to have a separate house or 
cottage complete in all its details for these children, so that 
everything in the way of meals, service, teaching, and general . 
instruction could be carried on in that house, it would be 
better for the children? 

Mrs. Hurp: I think it would be infinitely better. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Do you give these little chil- 
dren three and a half yearsold any instruction otherwise than 
orally? If you thought it necessary, would you use any 
signs? 

Mrs. Hurp: The teacher would take, the materials and do 
for the child; she would illustrate to the child how to make 
use of them, if necessary. 

Mr. WALKER: Suppose you wanted the child to do some- 
thing; suppose you wanted him to get a hoe, would you do 
so much as wiggle your fingers? 

Mrs. Hurp: I would use speech and indicate my wishes 
more by expression than by signs or gestures. 

Mr. WALKER: The point I wanted to get at is whether this 
Montessori method would deter the progress of the oral work 
with the child in any way. 

Mrs. Hurp: No, we use speech and show the child by 
expression of the face. 
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Mr. WALKER: That would do for you, Mrs. Hurd. You 
could do that. But how about some of us who are not espe- 
cially gifted in this matter of expression? 

Miss WettsTEIN: I should like to ask Mrs. Margulies 
whether these little children she speaks of could serve cocoa 
and soup without spilling them? 

Mrs. Marautiss: Oh, yes. I have seen them serve great 
big bowls of hot soup; they carry these bowls the entire 
length of the room and place them on tables without spilling 
a drop. Children not more than three years old do it, but 
they did not evolve that themselves. They had to be taught 
how to do it. 

Dr. Montessori herself said that people have a peculiar 
idea about letting the children do exactly as they please with 
the material. The material is not thrown into the room and 
the child is not left alone with it and allowed to evolve things 
absolutely without assistance. - There is a method in it all. 
Dr. Montessori teaches the children to get muscular control 
and co-ordination. She teaches them how to lift a chair and 
how to put it down without making a noise; she shows them 
how to walk on tiptoe; she teaches them how to use the 
Montessori material: (Mrs. Margulies here described the 
use of certain of the Montessori materials and the important 
part played by the teacher in obtaining results.) 

I think Montessori work does not interfere with the oral 
work for deaf children. - I amnotgoing to change my methods 
of teaching the children to speak, but I am going to follow 
the Montessori principles. I thought my children were very 
free before I went to Rome, but when I came back from Rome 
I felt they were slaves. I saw the Montessori children taking 
what they wanted, using it, and returning it to the proper 
place; but my children had learned to obey—to do what I 
wanted them to do. They were not free in their movements 
and actions as were the Montessori children. 

Mrs. Hurd has done very well indeed. She is applying 
the Montessori method with her children. I have done the 
very same things that she has done. We are endeavoring 
to allow our children more freedom. We do not make them 
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sit down in rows and be quiet while we teach them, but we 
give them the material and, when necessary, illustrate how 
they may use it. 


Mr. Currier, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
said the resolutions that had been prepared would be pre- 
sented by the various members of the Committee. 

Mr. Gruver presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are due and most 
heartily tendered to the officers of the several state departments for the 
gracious manner in which they greeted the members of the Conference 
and for their very able addresses of welcome; and, furthermore, that the 
Conference congratulates the great State of Indiana upon having so 
complete and well-equipped a school and plant for the education of deaf 
children, and rejoices that the State has also such a competent and good 
educator of the deaf as Richard O. Johnson at the head of its school. 


Mr. Currier presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Conference are hereby 
tendered to our genial hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Richard O. Johnson and Miss 
Mary Virginia Johnson, of the Indiana State School for the Deaf, and 
also to their most efficient corps of assistants, for the very delightful 
entertainment which they have provided, making for this, the Tenth 
Conference, a memory which will ever remain precious, illumining our 
lives like the bright hues when evening’s sun has set. 


President Hau presented the following preamble and 
resolutions: 


Whereas, It has long been recognized that every American child is 
entitled to a primary, grammar-school, and high-school education at the 
public expense, and 

Whereas, The gathering together of deaf children in residential schools 
is for expediency in education only, and not for custodial care, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, that schools for the deaf should be 
regarded, classified, and supervised solely as educational institutions. 

Be it further resolved, That this Conference extends its congratulations 
to all states which recognize’ by law that their schools for the deaf are a 
part of their educational system, and 

Resolved further, That marked copies of the report of these proceedings 
be forwarded to the heads of departments of charities and of departments 
of education in every state of the United States and to the governing 
bodies of every school for the deaf in Canada. 
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Mr. Currier presented the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, offered by Dr. Tate: 


Since it is the sentiment of this Conference that a compulsory attend- 
ance law is needed for the deaf in many states, 

Be it resolved, Thata committee of three be appointed by the President 
of this Conference, who shall report at an adjourned meeting to be held 
in Staunton, Virginia, in 1914, and 

Be it further resolved, That when this Conference adjourns, it be to 
meet during the Staunton Convention to hear the report of said com- 
mittee and to despatch any other business that may come before the 
Conference. 


Mr. W. LaurRENs WALKER presented the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, offered by Mr. Fay: 


Whereas, The terms ‘“‘deaf and dumb” and “deaf-mute” are open to 
the following objections: 

1. The term ‘‘deaf and dumb” is misleading, inasmuch as it tends to 
perpetuate the popular error that deafness and dumbness are two sepa- 
rate and distinct defects, when in fact they stand in the relation of cause 
and effect, deafness being the cause and dumbness, when it exists, the 
effect; 

2. The word “dumb” has the secondary meaning of dull, stupid, 
dotish, and the word “mute” that of an attendant at a funeral; 

3. The characterization “dumb” or “mute” is untrue of a large pro- 
portion of the persons to whom it is applied, inasmuch as many of them 
have acquired the power of speech through the ear before their hearing 
Was lost and others have been taught to speak through oral instruction; 
and 

Whereas, The word “dumb” is still retained in the corporate title of 
nine schools for the education of the deaf in the United States, and the 
word “‘mute’’ in eleven schools; therefore, be it- 

Resolved, by the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, that the honorable boards of directors or 
trustees of those twenty schools or institutions are respectfully requested 
to take the necessary steps to have the words “dumb” and “mute” elim- 
inated from the corporate titles of the schools or institutions under 
their charge. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of thisConference be instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of this preamble and resolution to the superintendent or 
principal, and the president of the board, of.each of those twenty schools, 
with the request that they will submit it to the honorable board of direc- 
tors or trustees of their school. 
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Mr. Currier presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Tenth Conference hereby records renewed appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to the profession by Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay, for so many years the wise and able editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf, and that to him be extended the hope that he may be willing 
to continue this service in maintaining the high standard he has set for 
this important publication. 


Mr. Rocers: Before the vote is taken on this resolution, 
I should like to say just a few words for the dear old blue- 
covered Annals. Years ago, when many of us were young in 
this work, when there were no summer schools, and no normal 
training classes for teachers of the deaf, that dear old blue- 
bound Annals was, indeed, a normal school in itself to us, 
and I shall ever feel grateful to Dr. Fay and all of those 
illustrious teachers of the deaf who contributed to it, from 
month to month, pages that were alive with thoughts, helps, 
and inspiration that we so much needed. 

We heard yesterday a most interesting account of how - 
books are made, of the progress of book-making from the 
earliest times, of the process of their manufacture from the 
making of the paper to the final stamping of the cover; but 
the speaker left out one important factor, the really essen- 
tial factor in the making of a book that shall live—its soul; 
for material things do not give life. 

Mr. Howe showed us fine old volumes, printed upon paper 
made centuries ago, whose ink had stood the test of all those 
years, but we know that it takes more than paper, printer’s 
ink, and elaborate bindings to make a book that will survive; 
for no book can stand the test of time unless the spiritual 
breath of its author with a message for the world is upon its 
pages, no matter how durable the paper or how indelible its 
ink. 

Now those of us in this profession know that in the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf we have a publication that shall live, 
for its distinguished editor, who is here with us to-day, has 
put his whole soul into its making. 

When we look back over its pages, we find articles written 
twenty, forty, and fifty years ago that are still instructive and 
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helpful, notwithstanding all of our modern methods of teach- 
ing the deaf. I wish, therefore, to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation in this Conference to Dr. 
Fay of his splendid work as the editor of the Annals during 
the long period he has conducted its publication. And I 
want to say, also, that when we who are here to-day are gone, 
and when the pages of the Annals are yellow with age, its 
blue cover faded and torn, and the ink that holds so many 
illustrious names grown dim, there will remain one name 
upon its pages that will be read for all time, for it is stamped 
indelibly in the hearts of all who love this profession, and 
that is the name of our wise but unassuming friend, Edward 
Allen Fay. 

I am not attempting an encomium upon you, Dr. Fay, for 
nothing I might say would add to the esteem in which you 
are already held. Nor would I have you think, as we are 
assembled here to-day upon these beautiful grounds, that we 
are tossing bouquets to youthat live but for the moment; but 
we do want you to accept all that has been said in the spirit in 
which it is meant—as a tender little forget-me-not, plucked 
fresh from the heart—and it is our hope that while you live 
it may endure as a pleasant reminder. of this occasion. 

Mr. Currier presented the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That weheartily approve of, and emphasize the demand for, a 
service pension for teachers of the deaf, as expressed in resolutions of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

And further, That we hereby designate Mr. Richard O. Johnson, a 
member of the Conference, and Chairman of the Association Committee 
on Pensions and a member of a like committee of the Convention, to 
represent this Conference on said committees and urge that every pos- 
sible step be taken to establish service pensions for our teachers. 


Mr. W. Laurens WALKER presented the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that our Executive 
Committee take under consideration the advisability of holding our 
Conferences during term time or just prior to the meeting of the Con- 


ventions. 
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Mr. Driaes presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we express to the press of the city of Indianapolis our 
appreciation of the excellent manner in which the proceedings have 
been presented to the public. 


All the above resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. W. LaurENs WALKER presented the following reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. ALBert H. WALKER: 


Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the President 
of this Conference to draft a constitution and set of by-laws for adop- 
tion or rejection at the next meeting of this body. 


President Jounson: That is the same old question that has 
come up before in this Conference. It is as familiar as the 
oral and manual discussions we have listened to so often. 
Upon the one hand we have precedent and established usage, 
and upon the other hand we have innovation and the desire 
of some for a change. 

We have existed for years—since 1868, to be precise—with- 
out a constitution and by-laws, and I can see no real reason for 
establishing a constitution and by-laws at this time. I am 
opposed to the resolution for the many reasons I have hereto- 
fore stated. I do not think I shall live long enough to change 
my views on this subject. We are a small body of superin- 
tendents and principals who have a right to come and go and 
do as we please; we do not need a constitution and by-laws, 
and I am unalterably opposed to the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the purposes specified in this resolution. 

Mr. Montaaue: As one of the newest members of the 
Conference, I wish to say that it seems to me that this is a 
Conference, rather than a convention, association, or organi- 
zation as usually defined, and while it is customary for most 
associations and organizations to have a constitution and 
by-laws, the mere title of our meeting as “Conference” covers 
the whole thing, and I, as one of the new-members, think the 
present arrangement satisfactory. 

I do not like to support it on the ground of precedent, 
because it seems to me that among educators the question 
should not be what is new and what is old, but what is the 
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best of all, and I think it is far better to leave it to our own 
members entirely to arrange matters rather than to have our- 
selves bound by a constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. W. Laurens Watxer: I do not like to fight another 
man’s battle and this is not my fight at all. But when a thing 
is fixed and settled, you want to get it into a constitution, 
so that it will require a two-thirds vote to change it. With 
a majority vote we are going to jump from one thing to 
another and have nothing fixed and settled. Let us state our 
principles, define them, and then put them into a constitution, 
so that a two-thirds vote will be necessary in order to change 
our customs or principles. Now any passing wind can change 
the mode of procedure, can change the whole Conference. I 
want it to take a two-thirds vote before this Conference can 
be turned bottom-side up. 

We do not propose to decide now to have a constitution 
and by-laws. We simply ask that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws, and we can then fight 
it out in Staunton next summer, when the report of the com- 
mittee will be presented for our acceptance or rejection. 

Mr. W. O. Connor: One of the most delightful features of 
these Conferences to me has always been that we did not have 
any fixed organization, and if we wanted to turn the thing 
upside down we could do it without any legal formality. We 
are a legal body within ourselves. We don’t need any con- 
stitution; we don’t need any by-laws; we don’t need any two- 
thirds vote to tie us down as to what we shall do and say at 
our meetings. 

Our members have always enjoyed these very features. We 
meet when we please; we meet where we please; we do as we 
please when we meet; and we are not tied down by any con- 
stitution or by-laws. 

President JoHNnson: I simply wish to extend my sincere 
congratulations and thanks to Brother Laurens Walker for 
the excellent argument he has just made for the very position 
I assumed a few moments ago. He has made an able and 
convincing argument for the defeat of the resolution, and so 
I thank him. We certainly do not want to be bound down 
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in this Conference by the necessity of having a two-thirds vote 
in order to do things. 

The resolution was lost. 

Mr. W. LaurENS WALKER offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the word “Principal” in our title be interpreted to 
mean the executive head of « school. 

Resolved further, That any superintendent who finds it impossible to 
attend a Conference may vote and speak by proxy, said proxy being any 
member of said superintendent’s staff that may appear with proper cre- 
dentials. 


There was considerable discussion on these resolutions. 
The second resolution was opposed by Dr. DoByns and Mr. 
Connor, and the expression of their views resulted in the two 
resolutions being voted on separately. The first resolution, 
defining the term “Principal,’’ wasunanimously adopted. The 
second resolution, authorizing proxies, was laid on the table. 

President JoHNSON suggested that the Conference should 
now receive the report of the Committee on Nominations. 

Vice-President TaTE: Before taking up that report it seems 
to me that expression should be given of our appreciation of 
this Conference. I have never attended a Conference which 
has presented so much interesting, new, and original matter. 
There has been much to stir our enthusiasm and I think we all 
feel that the results of this meeting show that we are not 
standing still or going backward, but are making steady 
progress in our work. I believe that our work here has made 
each of us feel that he is not a “‘has been;’’ we are not 
‘“‘was-ers” but “‘is-ers.” 

President Hau: If the Committee is allowed to report, I 
am ready to present the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, but as I understood it last night the agreement was that 
a vote should first be taken as to whether or not the Com- 
mittee would be allowed to report. 

Mr. W. LaureXs WALKER: I am not a quitter, but it 
would be too bad if the Committee were cut out of making this 
report. Why, the members of the Committee were up until 
two o’clock this morning working out the nominations. 

I objected to this matter last night upon the ground that it 
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is undemocratic, and upon the further ground that there is no 
honor in being selected as an officer of this Conference under 
the plan we are following. I see no reason why nominations 
should not be made from the floor. 

Mr. Tuomas P. Ciarke: It was definitely and positively 
understood last evening that this question as to the nomina- 
tion and election of officers should be decided before the report 
of the Committee was received. 

Dr. Dospyns: The vote itself, as to whether we will receive 
the report or not, will decide the matter. 

On motion of Mr. E. W. WALKER it was voted to receive 
the report of the Committee. 

President Hatt: The Committee has the honor to report 
the following nominations for officers of the Conference: 

For President, J. W. JonEs; Vice-President, W. O. ConNoR; 
Secretary, Frank M. Driaes; Assistant Secretary, H. J. 
McDeErmIb. 

For Members of the Executive Committee, in addition to 
the President, who will be ex-officio a member, R.O. JoHNSON, 
A. L. E. Crouter, F. D. and J. H. JoHnson. 

On motion of Mr. W. Laurens WALKER, the report of the 
Committee on Nominations was unanimously adopted. 

Vice-President Tarte called upon President Johnson for a 
report on the subject of pensions. 

President JoHnson: There is no satisfactory report on 
pensions to be made at this time. I have gone into the 
matter rather carefully, have compiled tables showing the 
years of service of the older members of the profession as they 
stand now with their ages, and have gone far enough down 
the line to find that a service pension of only $300 a year for 
the next twenty years, with the cost of administration, would 
require the interest at four per cent. on $1,080,000. I have 
gone far enough into the matter to know that if we want to 
receive something we must give something; we cannot expect 
to get something for nothing. This question was taken up 
with the Carnegie Foundation, and the question was asked us, 
‘What have you done towards an organization and self-help?” 
You see the feeling is that we are coming there with our hands 
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out begging. We have about 1,700 members of our profes- 
sion, so we don’t want to do anything of that kind. We 
ought to do something to show the faith that is in us; we 
ought to do something that will entitle us to ask assistance 
from the Carnegie or the Russell Sage Foundations, or from 
other organizations and individuals; then, I have no doubt, if 
we start a movement, we shall find somebody who will be 
glad to come in and assist us. 

The resolution passed this morning by the Conference, in 
regard to the matter of pensions, in a measure revives the 
action taken before; it reaffirms the action of the Association 
and the Convention, and I hope that by the time the next 
Conference meets—say in conjunction with the Convention 
in 1914—we shall have something very definite to report in 
facts and figures. 

President JoHNSON then mentioned some of the objections 
put forward by teachers to contributing $25, $30, or $40 a 
year to a pension fund, and pointed out what kind of a fund 
could be raised by a contribution of even $20 a year. 

Miss Osporn: I think most of the day-school teachers 
are eligible to the public-school pension funds in the larger 
cities of the country. 


A discussion on “Teachers’ Wage and Contract’’ was 
opened by Mr. Jones. He said: 

I am a little afraid it will be an irksome change to pass from 
the levity we have been having to the hard facts of “the 
jingle of the guinea.” 

Shortly after coming here, I placed in the hands of the vari- 
ous superintendents cards containing a number of questions 
relating to salaries and professional ethics. 

The answers to these questions, when classified and grouped 
together, are very interesting. I shall discuss them briefly. 


1. Have the salaries of your teachers been increased in the past five 
years? If so, what per cent? 


The answers show that in every school for the deaf repre- 
sented salaries have been increased; in some of them very 
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slightly, but all report increases. The general average has 
been twenty-five per cent. 

2. Do your teachers now receive sufficient salary to enable them to 
lay by anything? 

Seventeen superintendents respond, Yes, and one, No. 
We are in hopes that this one school will see the necessity of 
so rewarding good service that those who teach will be 
enabled to lay by something for old age or for a rainy day. 

3. What part could be put away each year, if ordinary business ability 
were applied to their living? 

Superintendents estimate that from ten to twenty-five per 
cent could be saved. If a teacher receives $800 a year and 
puts away $200, she will soon have quite a good sum laid by. 
That is very encouraging. If teachers generally could place 
away something out of their earnings, they would enjoy their 
work and life better. 

4. Do your teachers live more extravagantly than you think is neces- 
sary? 

One-half of the superintendents say, Yes. The other half 
say, No. It is not beyond the province of a superintendent 
to caution young girls who come into the service of his 
school against extravagant living. It is really his duty to 
advise them how they may save some money. A superin- 
tendent takes young wcmen far from their homes and friends, 
and it is within his province, if they desire it, to talk overeven 
matters of business with them. They will appreciate his 
advice and profit by it. 

Vice-President Tare: The majority of superintendents 
are such poor financiers themselves that they might not be 
considered competent advisers in such matters. 

Mr. Jones: Some people who cannot make money them- 
selves can tell others how to do it. 

5. What is the difference between salaries of men and women,working 
the same hours per day? 

Twelve superintendents answered that question; two did 
not. The difference is from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
more salary to men for the same service. 
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6. Do you believe this difference is justified by superior work? 


Two superintendents with modifications say, Yes. Twelve 
superintendents say, No. That foretells that in time to 
come another old tradition will be broken down, and either 
the women’s salaries will be greatly advanced or else the men 
will have to do a far superior work. Both ends of the 
dilemma are to be desired. I sincerely hope the time will 
come when teachers will be so abundantly paid that they will 
have no fear for the future. 


7. If there is a difference in their time of service, is the difference of 
salary out of proportion to the difference of time? 


It is the unanimous vote except one that it is. 


8. Do you think the salaries paid should be increased? 


All say, Yes. I know it is hard to raise wages. It takes a 
great deal of courage to increase expenses. A few years ago 
the salaries paid in Ohio were too small, and with a great deal 
of trepidation, at a time when economy and retrenchment 
were the order of the day, I brought the matter before the 
governor, and I secured his consent to ask for increases in 
salaries; then I went to the legislature and, without a dissent- 
ing voice, got 333 per cent. added to the salaries of our 
teachers. Our per capita cost was immediately advanced 
about $20. In the succeeding years we were to expect an 
increase in per capita cost by reason of the gradual increase 
in salaries. But to-day nobody objects to the salaries paid. 
Nobody apparently knows anything about it, and nobody 
cares. They only look to the School for good results. 

Superintendents should never hesitate to do that which is 
right in the expenditure of money, even though it may appear 
to them that it may provoke critic'sm. It will not even do 
that, unless it is from some carping personal enemy or gen- 
eral fault-finder, and when the criticism does come the char- 
acter of the critic comes with it, and so it amounts to nothing. 

Passing these questions of salary, we fina some questions 
on the subject of ethics. 


~ 
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9. Have you often had your assignments of teachers for the year dis- 
turbed by resignations to go to other schools? 

Only four superintendents have been disturbed and they 
not very often—lI was a little surprised at that—while four- 
teen superintendents have never been called upon to give up 
any of their teachers during the school year. 

10. Do you think any superintendent has an ethical right to offer a 
position to a teacher already employed without permission of the other 
superintendent? 

Three say he has. Fifteen say, No. I regret those affirm- 
ative answers. 

Here is an encouraging thing: 

11. If after an engagement a teacher is offered a better position, is the 
superintendent justified in releasing her? 

Seventeen say, Yes; one says, No. I say this is an encour- 
aging thing, for it shows that the superintendents desire to aid 
a teacher in doing better if she can, and are willing to make 
some sacrifice in order to aid her. 


12. If during the progress of the work a teacher is offered a better posi- 
tion, what is the superintendent’s duty? 


To that question sixteen superintendents say he is justified 
in letting her go, and two say he is not, showing again that 
the superintendents are perfectly willing to make sacrifices 
for the benefit of those who labor under them. 


13. Is the teacher as morally bound to fulfil the contract as is the 
school? 

All say, Yes. 

This series of questions, with the answers, makes it clear to 
me that, if a superintendent wants a teacher from another 
school, he should apply to the superintendent to find out 
whether, if possible, he will release her. No superintendent 
has the right to apply to the teacher before he applies to the 
superintendent. If we adhere closely to that, we shall have 
no criticism of one another. (Here followed some question- 
ing and discussion.) This is a most independent body of men. 
We don’t want any constitution or by-laws. You can stand 
up and look your best friend in the face and differ from him 
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freely, and he rises and thanks you for it. I am glad to see 
that among the superintendents. Nobody likes a coward. 
Everybody likes men with convictions, ready to express them 
freely, frankly, kindly. 

Mr. Johnson has placed in my hands a copy of a contract 
that has a feature in it that I commend. It is in regard to 
the compensation going with enforced absence. No two 
schools have the same rules governing the payment of 
teachers when absent from duty on account of sickness. In 
Ohio we allow them ten days a year and caution them against 
abuse of that privilege. I have always seen the danger in 
it; some weak teacher might be tempted to play off sick. We 
don’t require the presentation of any certificates; if a teacher 
is sick everybody knows it, for she usually holds on to her 
work too long for fear of suspicion that she is shamming. 

The feature of Mr. Johnson’s form of contract is that for 
the first fourteen days’ absence a reduction of 40 per cent. 
is made from the daily allowance; for the next sixteen days’ 
absence a deduction of 50 per cent. Fifty cents is taken off 
for failure to attend Sabbath School, and certain other speci- 
fied deductions are made; I think those illustrations are suffi- 
cient to indicate that the contract is worthy of your considera- 
tion, and I am sure Mr. Johnson will be glad to place a copy 
of his contract in your hands. 

President JoHNsoN: With regard to our contract we 
figure that there are 36 weeks of actual work in the school 
year, and the 36 weeks are multiplied by 6@—Monday to Friday 
inclusive making five full days, and Sunday being added to 
cover Sabbath-School work and monitorial duties—making a 
total of 216 days. We also deduct fifty cents for absence 
from Sabbath-School or any prescribed monitorial duty. 

Then we take the yearly wage and we divide that by 216 
and establish the per diem. Then for the first 14 week-days 
that a person is absent for any cause we deduct 40 per cent., 
and for the next 16 week-days we deduct 50 per cent.; after 
that, if a person is absent, she forfeits the entire amount of 
her salary for that additional period. We>take the money 
derived from the 14 and 16-day periods and turn it into what 
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we call the library fund. We pay substitutes out of that 
fund. No teacher is allowed to select her own substitute. 
With any surplus which we may have left in that fund we 
buy books for the circulating school-room library. Those 
large pictures which you noticed on the side walls of the chapel 
were purchased out of the fund. So the plan appears to 
work very satisfactorily in every way. 

Mr. Jones: One other matter to which I want to call your 
attention is that of a holiday vacation. For eight years we 
have tried it and have come to the conclusion that it is bene- 
ficial to a school. It gives the teachers and officers a chance 
to go to their homes, and they come back refreshed and ready 
for work. Likewise the pupils. No anticipated evils of any 
consequence, such as contagious diseases and absent pupils, 
have materialized. On the whole a holiday vacation is an 
excellent feature. 

Vice-President Tate: What per cent. of your children do 
not go home for the Christmas vacation? 

Mr. Jones: Out of 485 children this last year we had 35 
who remained at the School during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. Goopwin: What is the length of your vacation? 

Mr. JonEs: Two weeks. 

Mr. Goopwin: What time do you begin your yearly 
session? 

Mr. Jones: The first Wednesday after September 15. 

Mr. Goopwin: What time do you close? 

Mr. Jones: The second Wednesday in June. 

Mr. Goopwin: We open the last week in September and 
close the first week inJune, and I imagine our teachers would 
prefer to have it that way rather than to lengthen the term 
time. 

There was then a general discussion as to the matter of 
Christmas vacation in the schools, the difficulty of getting 
the children to return promptly, and the danger that pupils 
may bring contagious and infectious diseases into the school 
upon their return. The matter of arranging for the home 
going of pupils was also discussed, including the planning of 
trips, buying tickets, checking baggage, accompanying pupils 
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to trains or to junction points. The administrative officers 
attend to these matters in some schools, while in others they 
are almost entirely in the hands of the teachers. 

In these discussions Messrs. JoHNSON, GoopwINn, TATE, 
JoNES, Dospyns, W. O. Connor, CALDWELL, Driaas, W. 
LAURENS WALKER, GILLETT, GARDNER, McDermip, Lona, 
and RreEp, and Misses OsBoRNE and WATKINS 
participated. 

Vice-President Tate: Mr. Currier has prepared a paper on 
Military and Gymnasium Work, and we should be glad to 
have him read it, but as the hour for the closing of the Con- 
ference is approaching, Mr. Currier asks that his paper be 
omitted. 

It was voted that Mr. Currier’s paper should be printed 
in the Proceedings of the Conference. 


MILITARY AND GYMNASIUM WORK. 


‘Nothing is so likely to raise the mind to a pitch of greatness as the 
power truly and methodically to examine and consider all things that 
happen in this life, and so penetrate into their natures as to apprehend 
at once what sort of purpose each thing serves, and what sort of universe 
makes use of it.’’ 


A system suited to the needs of one period will naturally be 
inadequate when conditions have changed to any great 
extent. 

In our earlier days the farm was the training school for the 
majority. Physical exercise was furnished by caring for 
animals, supplying wood and kindlings, picking up stones, etc. 
All the light work fell upon the children. The boys had to 
be carpenters, cabinet-makers, wood-turners, chair-seaters, 
blacksmiths, basket-makers, etc. There was hardly a trade 
or handicraft of which they did not have some experience. 
The girls did housework, or domestic science, as it is now 
called. They sptin, wove, made butter and cheese, learned 
to dye, and very often were as good farmers as their big 
brothers. They had to make their own playthings and a 
host of other things for the whole family. 

The change of our people from rural to urban living during 
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the past two generations has been very great. We are exchang- 
ing a life of muscular toil in the open air for one of brain-work 
indoors. Everyone endeavors to avoid manual labor. The 
life of simplicity and monotony is gone. One of variety 2nd 
complexity has taken its place. Huxley has well said wat 
the struggle for comfort is far more cruel than the struggle 
for existence. Competition and a feverish longing for wealth 
and luxury, accompanied by discontent, fret, and worry, 
diminish the joy and increase the wear of work. Such a revo- 
lution in our habits and manner of living affects the appear- 
ance and workings of all our organs. A tough body and a 
sound nervous system are absolutely essential. The average 
child needs far more outdoor exercise to-day than he did in 
the past. The entire work of the school of the long ago was 
for books and earnest and increased power in learning only. 
Now it must furnish all the physical health and vigor, the 
mind training, ingenuity, perseverance, and efficiency power, 
as well as learning. Seizing the opportunities of living means 
making the most of ourselves, physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

To meet the conditions presented at the New York Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, recourse 
has been had to systematic training and development along 
military lines, supplemented by rigid gymnasium practice. 
Complete physical measurements and examinations of the 
pupil indicate the proper line of gymnasium work and all are 
required regularly to present themselves for exercise. 

With regard to speech, it is generally recognized that 
“breath is the chief source of power” and, as a corollary, the 
best results in teaching speech follow where the pupil has the 
ability properly to inflate the lungs and to modulate the voice 
controlled by the organs of respiration. It thus becomes an 
essential to speech-teaching that these controlling muscles be 
fully developed and the breath be correctly used in producing 
tone. But even to most hearing children this knowledge 
of correct breathing and of utilizing the breath is wholly 
wanting, and it is, therefore, no great surprise that deaf 
children breathe improperly. 
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To meet these deficiencies in breathing, a steady course of 
light work, calisthenics, and breathing exercises has been 
employed in the hours set aside for the gymnasium, to which 
classes rotate in the regular school-room grade and as a part 
of the school-room work. 

The outcome of this system, it is confidently expected, 
without permitting ourselves to be carried away by vain 
hopes, or expecting results beyond human possibilities, will 
be that this additional training will do much to improve the 
results of instruction of speech in the school and produce 
more satisfactory articulation than can be obtained where 
the systematic strengthening of the lung power has been 
neglected. Aside from the strictly educational aspect of the 
subject, humane considerations call for the proper develop- 
ment of the lung power of the deaf. If, as has been asserted— 
and in the course of investigation I have found that the claim 
has been very extensively made—the deaf are prone to weak- 
ness in this respect, it is clearly our duty to lessen. if we 
‘-annot wholly overcome, the predisposition. Nor should the 
effort be confined to irregular or spasmodic drill, but it should 
rather become a part of the daily and systematic instruction 
which the child receives in the school. Through such ar- 
rangement for the care of the respiratory movements in our 
children, both the health and educational possibilities are 
increased, and we fulfil our obligations to them in sending 
forth from the institution graduates possessed of the mental, 
moral, and physical qualities conducive to perfect manhood 
and womanhood. 

The work in the gymnasium has already more than fulfilled 
my expectations. Marked increase in the chest measure- 
ments and a greater ability properly to regulate breathing 
has proved the correctness of this theory. This institution 
was the first, if I am correctly informed, in which daily gym- 
nastic work was used for the purpose of securing successful 
articulation. 

Military training has been found of incalculable value in 
securing a normal carriage and elasticity of step. It aids in 
the formation of the habit of thought and the prompt, cheer- 
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ful, and ready obedience to a controlling mind. The respon- 
sibilities placed upon the cadet officers for maintenance of 
order in study room and in class movement bring out the 
best powers of the individual, influence him to take the 
initiative and to meet emergencies with promptness. It 
stimulates these officers at all times to conduct themselves as 
gentlemen and excites in the pupils themselves a desire to 
excel in all their duties, so that they may stand in line of 
promotion and become the directors of the corps of cadets. 
The cadet officers are allowed special privileges and wear the 
usual distinctive badges, so that the official recognition is one 
of no little importance to the holders. 

The oversight of the pupils at stated times devolves upon 
these officers, and thus maintenance of good order, to a very 
great extent, is made dependent upon the pupils themselves. 
The enforcement of the regulations is a duty the performance 
of which does not expose the individual to the odium of his 
associates and, being a matter of personal pride, is accord- 
ingly cheerfully attended to. It is perfectly understood that 
the drills are not intended to prepare the pupils for military 
service, but there are many other excellences resulting from 
them that form a very valuable part of a full education. 
Where pupils hold discernible rank, dependent upon pro- 
ficiency in study and correctness of deportment, it conduces 
to thorough discipline, to a higher standard of honor, to com- 
plete mental and physical development, and to a generous 
rivalry for the insignia of office. 

Education cannot implant or create that which is originally 
lacking, but it does bring to fruition the best that is in the 
individual. Few may inherit genius, but the moral sense is 
the common heritage of all. Therefore, while we who are 
charged with the instruction of youth are not responsible for 
the production of a certain number of intellectual geniuses 
each year, nevertheless we can be held to strict account- 
ability that every one of our pupils shall be an exemplar of 
honor and sturdy manhood. The military drill prepares 
them for the first requirement; simple but well-cooked food, 
ample outdoor exercises, sufficient sleep and recreation, giving 
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an clastic tone and youthful vigor to the whole system, supply 
the second. The erect carriage of the boys, already notice- 
able, is certainly a tribute to the trifling exactions of system 
and regularity, and when it is considered that this beneficial 
result is a permanent gain to our pupils, it will not seem so 
strange that they should be trained to military precision and 
attention to details. 

“Even the wisest among us are bound to make so many 
blunders that one learns to suspect it is not so much what a 
man does, as why he does it, that matters in the long run.” 


Mr. BLEepsoE mentioned the absence of Dr. J. H. Johnson 
on account of illness, and it was voted to send him a telegram 
expressing the wish of the Conference for his speedy recovery. 

President JoHNSON named as the Committee to draft a law 
for compulsory education, as provided for in Dr. Tate’s reso- 
lution, Dr. J. N. Tate, Chairman, Mr. Aucustus 
and Mr. ALBertT H. WALKER. 

Vice-President Tate: The next thing in order is to present 
‘and install the newly elected officers. Members of the Con- 
ference, I take sincere pleasure in presenting to you our new 
President. 

Mr. Jonzrs: I esteem it a great honor to be chosen to pre- 
side over the deliberations of a body of men so strong and so 
able as those who compose this Conference, and I thank you 
for it. 

i sincerely hope to perform the duties of the office in a 
manner creditable alike to the Conference and to myself, and 
that we shall work together as pleasantly and profitably as we 
have doné at the present meeting. 

The newly elected Vice-President, Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary were then presented, after which the Conference 
adjourned sine die.’ 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE. 


Earty Sunday morning, September 7 last, death 
visited the Michigan School for the Deaf and removed 
from a lifeof great usefulnessits beloved Superintendent, 
Dr. Francis D. Clarke. The doctor had, on the pre- 
ceding Friday, returned from a week’s outing in the 
Upper Peninsula, apparently much benefited in health, 
and all day the following Saturday was about his usual 
work at the School and in the city, feeling in the best of 
spirits. At about nine o’clock Saturday evening he 
complained of pain in the region of his heart, and phy- 
sicians were summoned. Medical aid was, however, 
of no avail, for he grew worse, and died early the next 
morning, the cause of his death being heart failure. 

The news of his passing away spread rapidly over the 
city, the state, and the nation, and brought genuine 
grief to many hearts, for Dr. Clarke was a man much 
honored and loved by all who knew him and his work. 
As he was at the time of his death Grand Master of the 
Michigan Grand Lodge of Masons, the funeral, held on 
the following Wednesday, was in charge of the Grand 
Lodge officers, and was one of the largest ever seen in 
Flint. The burial was at beautiful Glenwood Cemetery, 
where sleep many others who were once connected with 
the School of which he was so long the honored and 
beloved head. 

Francis Devereux Clarke was born in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, January 31, 1849, and came of good old 
Huguenot and Scotch colonial stock. His American 
ancestry, which can be traced back through several 
generations to 1683, includes the names of a goodly 
number of early colonists who had risen to distinction 
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in the professions of theology, pedagogy, and the law, 
prominent among them being Jonathan Edwards, of 
theologic fame,* and Dr. Samuel Johnson, first presi- 
dent of King’s, now Columbia, College, New York. 
A number of his maternal ancestors took an active part 
in the War of the Revolution, and his father, William J. 
Clarke, who was a lawyer by occupation, had seen ser- 
vice in the Mexican War, and had been promoted to 
the rank of major for gallantry on the battlefields of 
Mexico. He was also colonel of the twenty-fourth 
North Carolina regiment during the Civil War. Mary 
Bayard Clarke, the mother of Dr. Clarke, was the 
daughter of an eminent southern lawyer, Thomas Pollok 
Devereux. In youth she had received all the benefits 
association and education could bestow, and she de- 
veloped into a woman of culture and refined literary 
taste. Her numerous contributions of both poetry and 
prose to the magazines and newspapers of her day 
extend over a long period of time, and mark her as a 
writer of more than ordinary ability. A little volume 
of her poems was published by the Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, in 1905. 

Dr. Clarke was the oldest of four children—William 
J., who died in 1901; Mary, now Mrs. George D. 
Moulton, of Newbern, N. C.; and Thomas P., Superin- 
tendent of the Washington State School for the Deaf. 

His early education was obtained in the primary 
schools of his birthplace. But when the family, in 1856, 
for the benefit of the mother’s health, moved to San 
Antonio, Texas, he was placed under the instruction of 
a private tutor, Mr. Oliver D. Cooke, who had been for 


*In our friend’s gentle nature there was no place for the stern 
theology of Jonathan Edwards, but he inherited a portion of this 
ancestor’s earnest spirit. “I will work as hard as I can and as long 
as I can,’ said Jonathan Edwards; that was what Dr. Clarke did. 
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several years prior an instructor of the deaf in the 
American School at Hartford, and who, after the close 
of the Civil War, became connected with the teaching 
staff of the New York Institution. There sprang up 
between tutor and pupil astrong and lasting friendship— 
a friendship which was indeed fortunate for the cause 
of the education of the deaf, for it subsequently led 
Dr. Clarke into the profession. 

On the return of the family to Raleigh, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, Dr. Clarke entered David- 
son College, and two years later, when still a youth of 
tender years, was called into the service of the Con- 
federacy. He entered the naval branch of the service 
as a midshipman, and throughout the rest of the war 
participated in engagements along the Atlantic coast. 
He left the service a lieutenant. 

After the close of the war, he was engaged for a time 
in business in North Carolina with his brother William. 
But his experience in the navy had given him a liking 
for the sea, and he intended to make the occupation of a 
mariner his calling. In 1868 he went to New York 
with this purpose in view. While in New York he 
called on his old tutor, Mr. Oliver D. Cooke, and was 
introduced to Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal of the 
New York Institution, who offered him a place as 
teacher in his school. Of this incident, Dr. Clarke, 
at his last public appearance before the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf at Indianapolis last summer, spoke as follows: 

“When I first began to teach I made a bargain with the Principal of the 
New York School. I was visiting a friend who was a teacher there, 
when one of the teachers resigned or married or something, and Dr. Peet 
told me he would like to have me teach for him. I said, ‘Doctor, I don’t 
know whether I am fitted for it; and you don’t know. Now I will make 
this bargain with you: I will teach for you on the agreement that if you 
do not like my teaching you will give me a week’s notice, and if I do not 
like the work I will give you a week’s notice.” 
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Happily Dr. Peet liked the work of his new teacher, 
and the new teacher liked the work of teaching the deaf. 
His interest in it continued down to the day of his 
death, in September last—a period of nearly forty-five 
years in all. 

Dr. Clarke remained at the New York Institu- 
tion from 1868 to 1885, with the exception of a short 
time when he was engaged in civil-engineering work in 
his native state. His first few years at this school were 
busy ones for him, for, in addition to teaching, he pur- 
sued, during his spare time, a literary and a civil- 
engineering course at Columbia University. It was 
from this institution that, in 1873, he received his 
Master’s degree, and later hisdegree incivil engineering. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was 
conferred upon him by Gallaudet College in 1908. 

On September 24, 1873, at Middlefield, Connecticut, 
Dr. Clarke was united in marriage to Miss Celia Laura 
Ransom, a daughter of Alexis Ransom, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and a niece of Epaphroditus Ransom, who 
from 1843 to 1850 held the offices of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and Governor of Michigan. 

In 1885 Doctor Clarke was appointed Superintendent 
of the Arkansas Institute for the Deaf, a position which 
he filled with much credit to himself during the follow- 
ing seven years. ‘This school was a small one when he 
took charge of it, and he set about the work of building 
it up. New classes were formed, additional teachers 
employed, and a new course of study introduced. The 
old school building,which had become unfit for use, was 
torn down, and a new building erected in its place. A 
separate building for the accommodation of the colored 
pupils was constructed in 1889. This was followed by 
the addition of a new wing to the main building, and a 
power house and laundry. 
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September 30, 1892, the Michigan School lost by 
death its superintendent, Mr. Thomas Monroe, and 
Dr. Clarke was chosen as his successor. We in 
Michigan, who have learned to love him and were 
blessed and benefited by association with him, can 
realize what his loss meant to the Arkansas School when 
he left it. But a wider field spread before him, and 
he had already done much to help forward the cause of 
the education of the deaf in Arkansas. He was in the 
prime of life when he entered upon his work in Michigan. 
His kindly smile and warm hand-clasp made friends for 
him instantly, and his keen insight into human nature 
and ever-ready sympathy helped to keep them. To be 
once his friend was to be always his friend, and to grow 
more devotedly so as the years passed and the beauty 
and nobility of his character impressed itself upon one. 

He was a tireless worker, and in this brief sketch it is 
not possible to speak in detail of all he did for the Mich- 
igan School during the twenty-one years he wasin charge 
of it. Suffice ic to say, however, that he introduced a 
new course of study, and added an oral, a kindergarten, 
a normal, and a physical-training department. He 
increased the efficiency of the industrial department, 
and made poultry-raising, gardening, and farming a part 
of it. By the purchase from time to time of adjacent 
land, the estate of the School was brought up to near 
350 acres. Since the meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf in Flint in 1895, the 
following buildings have been erected: an electric-light 
power-house, a cold-storage plant, an industrial build- 
ing (Turner Hall), a boys’ dormitory (Honor Cottage), 
a separate hospital (Orchard Cottage), an addition to 
the main dining hall, a school building (Brown Hall), 
and a modern stock barn. At present a new main 
building, costing $167,000, which is to replace the 
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one destroyed by fire over a year ago, is in course of 
construction, the appropriation for which Dr. 
Clarke was successful in obtaining last winter against 
much opposition. 

But Dr. Clarke was not too much absorbed in the 
growth and welfare of his school to exert himself in other 
directions. His activity extended into social, religious, 
civic, and masonic circles. He was a member of the City 
Park Board and of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, 
Flint. Joining the masons when past fifty, his rise to 
the thirty-second degree and to the high office of Grand 
Master of the Michigan Grand Lodge was veryrapid. 

Possessing native talent of a high order, he was a man 
of varied attainments. Besides being an able educator, 
a civil engineer, and a naturalist, he was a writer of 
great ability, expressing his thoughts in simple direct 
English. He was a peerless writer of stories for children 
and his contributions on educational subjects to the 
Annals and other periodicals have been many and able. 
He wrote and published ‘‘Michigan Methods,” a treatise 
on primary-grade work, which has been of great assist- 
ance to teachers of the deaf. He was also a forceful 
and convincing public speaker, and at teachers’ con- 
ventions always took a leading part. 

The great kindness of this good man made him easy 
of approach and the youngest of the children in school 
felt free to go to him, even when he was busily at work 
in his office. He seemed to have an especially good 
understanding of the “bad boys” and of their indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and his fatherly kindness in dealing 
with them was often more successful than strict dis- 
cipline. He well knew, however, where to draw the line, 
and swift justice descended when one of his probationers 
went too far. He could tell the difference between real 
badness and badness that was the result of overflowing 
energy, and treated it accordingly. 
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HisYinterest in his pupils did not cease with their 
graduation, but followed them in their life afterward. 
This interest and pride in their achievements greatly 
encouraged them and no doubt had much to do with the 
success of many of them. One of the greatest pleas- 
ures his old boys and girls anticipated in connection with 
their reunions was the warm welcome they were sure to 
receive at his hands, and the humorous recollections of 
their school days, which he always cherished. From 
these old pupils of his have come most touching tributes. 
They loved him as they would a kind father, and over 
and over they have said, ‘“‘I have lost my best friend.” 

Among the many other tributes that have been paid 
him is the following from Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
Governor of Michigan: 


“Tn the death of Francis D. Clarke, not only Michigan suffers an irre- 
parable loss, but the whole United States loses a remarkable teacher of 
the deaf. He has devoted forty-four of his best years to his specialty. 
He has served most efficiently the State of Michigan, as Superintendent 
of the State School for the Deaf, twenty-one years. Thousands of 
students will mourn hisdeath. * * * His countless acts of kindness, 
his superior wisdom, his loyalty to the deaf, his self-sacrificing spirit, his 
tireless efforts to serve humanity will ever live in the hearts of his stu- 
dents and his friends. Dr. Clarke lives though dead,” 


Doctor Clarke knew the deaf thoroughly from long 
association with them. He was not afraid to defend 
them and all that was best for their education, and 
spoke for them at every opportunity. He was strict in 
his adherence to principle, and no criticism could move 
him when he felt that he was doing what was right and 
for the best. He never engaged in discord, but stead- 
fastly went about doing his duty— 


‘As some tall-cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
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His life is over, but his sterling and lovable traits of 
of character, his Christian charity, his generosity, his 
unsullied record, and his beautiful home life have left 
their impress upon all who knew him, especially upon 
the deaf among whom he labored. He went through 
life ‘‘with malice toward none, with charity for all,” 
giving what was best in him to make the world nobler, 
and surely he is written in the hearts of those he has left 
behind as one who loved his fellow men. 


JAMES M. STEWART, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


For two-score years he gave us of his life, 
His strength, his brain, his great and loving heart; 
Nor lacked the years in care and wearing strife, 
Though never once he faltered in his part; 
With smile serene, with firm yet gentle sway, 
He, fearless, voiced our cause and smoothed our way. 


To him, with faltering, fearful, childish feet, 

We came,—these voiceless children of his heart; 
His love and understanding so complete 

Reached out and drew us to him from the start; 
Out of the dark our wistful spirits yearned, 
Toward the light our groping minds he turned. 


With him our faith in God we first confessed, 
Through him the holy marriage vows were read, 

Our children at the christening font he blessed, 
Through him we heard the prayers above our dead: 

In every joy of ours he had a share, 

In grief his tender sympathy was there. 


Yet modestly he lived and moved, nor dreamed 
The precious meed of love that was his own, 
Though like a father’s loss his going seemed, 
So closely knit to his our hearts had grown. 
Our dream of heaven would scarcely be so fair, 
Could we not hope to win his welcome there. 


JOSEPHINE TITUS STEWART, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


THE EXHIBIT OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AT 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


All teachers and friends of the deaf will be interested in the 
following letter, which has been sent to the individual mem- 
bers of the two committees named therein, and we hope all 
will join heartily with the commitees in their efforts to make 
the exhibit creditable to the schools and helpful to the work. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 8 KENDALL GREEN, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., November 25, 1913. 
Dear Sir: 

The Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf met at Indianapolis on Saturday, June 28, 1913. 

At this meeting the Committee decided to make arrangements for 
an Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915 of the Schools for 
the Deaf in the United States. 

The Committee authorized the Chairman to appoint two committees; 
first, an Advisory Committee, of considerable size, to promote the 
Exhibit in a general way, especially by inducing many schools to take- 
part; second, a smaller Exhibit Committee, to take actual charge of 
arranging and installing the Exhibit. 

In pursuance of the action of the Executive Committee, the Chairman 
has appointed as the Advisory Committee, first, the present members of 
the Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, as follows: 

Edward M. Gallaudet, Honorary Chairman; J. R. Dobyns, Acting 
Chairman; Herbert E. Day, J. Schuyler Long, E. W. Walker, A. H. 
Walker, James N. Tate. 

Secondly, the following representatives of schools for the deaf in 
different sections of the country, as follows: 

Enoch H. Currier, Miss Caroline A. Yale, A. L. E. Crouter, W. O. 
Connor, L. E. Milligan, Warring Wilkinson, Alvin E. Pope, Percival 
Hall. 

The Chairman has also appointed the following Exhibit Committee: 

J. R. Dobyns, Chairman; A. E. Pope, Enoch H. Currier, L. E. 
Milligan, Warring Wilkinson, Herbert E. Day, Thomas P. Clarke, 
Frank M. Driggs, E. 8. Tillinghast. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Alvin E. Pope is on both committees. 
Mr. Pope, who is the Director of the Department of Social Economy in 
the San Francisco Exposition, will be remembered as the organizer and 
manager of the Exhibit of our Schools for the Deaf at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition held in St. Louis in 1904. He has promised to do 
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all in his power to make the Exhibit of the Schools for the Deaf at San 
Francisco a success; and we may consider ourselves very fortunate in 
having his active co-operation. 

Some months ago, anticipating the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Chairman presented through Mr. Pope a request for a 
suitable reservation of space in the Education Building. 

The Chairman requests me to present his friendly greeting to the 
members of the two committees, and to express his belief that they will 
do all in their power to make the proposed exhibit a complete success. 

Yours truly, 
HERBERT E. Day, 
Secretary of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Mr. Harry B. Shibley, from the Okla- 
homa School, has been appointed instructor in the manual 
department and in printing in the place of Mr. H. MeP. 
Hofsteater, who has resigned to go into business. Mrs. 
Kate B. Shibley is added to the corps of oral teachers. 


American School.—Miss Helen P. James, from the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Miss Amy M. Hales, trained at the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Frances Stevens, trained 
at the Pennsylvania Oral School, have been added to the corps 
of teachers. 


California Institution.—The following changes in the posi- 
tions of several instructors of long service in the class-room 
have been made: Mr. Charles 8. Perry has been appointed 
librarian and curator of the museum; Mr. Henry Frank 
custodian of the grounds and distributor of the mail; Mr. 
Theodore Grady bookkeeper; Miss Mary A. Dutch reader to 
the blind; and Miss Lizzie Moffatt substitute teacher. 


Illinois School—Mr. Frank Read, Jr., has resigned to 
become Superintendent of the Oklahoma School, and Mrs. 
Kate Read to accompany him; Miss Eleanor B. Jewell to 
teach in the Washington State School, Miss Hazel Bryan to 
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teach in the Ohio School, Miss Ruth G. Meyer to teach in the 
New York Institution, Miss Ernestine Jastremski and Mrs. 
Ida L. Washburn to live at home; Miss Annie E. Tanner has 
a year’s leave of absence. New teachers are Miss Amanda 
Davis, from the Maryland School, Mrs. L. F. Sullivan, for- 
merly a teacher in the Illinois School, Miss Mary D. Carter, 
from the Oklahoma School, Miss Mary Cloud, a daughter of 
Rev. J. H. Cloud, Miss Pauline Jones, a daughter of Mr. J. W. 
Jones, Misses Ruth and Edith Wyckoff, from the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, and Miss Mildred Ross, from Mt. Airy. 
Mr.W.S. Camp, teacher of printing and editor of the Advance, 
has resigned to engage in newspaper work outside and is 
succeeded by Mr. W. Macy Brents, of Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Iowa School.—Miss Beatrice Holloway, Miss Grace A. 
Bock, and Miss Margaret MacBain have resigned to be 
married; Mrs. Laura M. Bates to teach in the Cleveland 
Day-School, Miss Gertrude Sheehan to teach in the Grand 
Rapids Day-School, and Miss Steinke to live at home. Their 
places are taken by Mr. R. E. Stewart, formerly Superintend- 
ent of the Nebraska School, Mrs. E. Florence Long, a former 
teacher in the Iowa School, Miss Josephine D. Lees, from the 
Oregon School, Miss Anna Egan, from the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution, and Miss Winifred Buckwalter, trained 
in the Iowa School. Miss Florence Scott is succeeded as 
teacher of sewing by Miss Mary M. Smith and Miss Ida 
Jensen as teacher of ironing by Miss Elinor Bolin. 


Kyoto School_—We have received from the school at Kyoto, 
Japan, a work filled with interesting pictures, illustrating its 
literary, artistic, and industrial work. 


Maryland School.—Miss Florence C. Lyne, from the Flor- 
ida School, and Miss Edith K. Radcliffe, trained at the Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction, New York, have been added 
to the corps of teachers. 


Michigan School—Mr. Luther L. Wright of Ironwood, 
Michigan, has been elected Superintendent. Mr. Wright is 
a graduate of Ripon College and has received the honorary 
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degree of M. A. from the University of Michigan. He has 
served the work of education as Commissioner of Schools of 
Gogebic County, Michigan, for five years, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Ironwood twenty yeas» Member of the State 
Board of Education three years, and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction seven years. He was elected to the last- 
named position in 1966 and has been re-elected to succeed 
himself at every election since. He has taken an active 
interest in the school of which he now becomes Superintendent, 
having been ex-officio a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Miss Jessie Whitmore has resigned to teach in the North 
Dakota School, Miss Alice Gibney’to take charge of the 
Atlanta Day-School, and Mr. Fred L. Gibbs to engage in 
business. Mr. James M. Stewart is transferred to the 
school department and the Mirror is placed in the hands of 
Mr. F. A. Ritzenheim. Miss Lucia MacDonald and Miss 
Adelaide Willison have been appointed teachers. Miss 
Annie L. Carroll sueceeds Miss Mary B. Beattie as teacher 
of primary art, and Mr. Howard Blodgett succeeds Mr. 
Gibbs as instructor in tailoring. 


Missouri School.—Miss Vina Smith has resigned to teach 
in the South Dakota School and is succeeded by Miss Ida 
Worrall, from the Oklahoma School. Mr. W. H. Canode, 
teacher of tailoring, is sueceeded by Mr. Clyde McKern, a 
graduate of the Missouri School. 


Montana School.—Miss Mabel Moylan has resigned to 
teach in the Washington State School. New teachers are 
Mrs. Rose Keeler, Miss Cuma Rich, Miss Vera George, and 
as instructor in carpentry Mr. Fred Lord. 


New York Institution—Miss Edna M. Fancher, Miss 
Clara B. Cooper, Miss Lucile Cooper, Miss Mary G. Broad- 
bent, Miss Mildred Lloyd, and Miss Alma L. Chapin have 
resigned. Their successors are Mr. Harry Vigour, M. A., 
from the Kansas School, Miss Mildred Palmer, from the 
New England Industrial School, Miss Ruth G. Meyer, from 
the Illinois Schooi, Miss Mildred E. Caswell, and Miss Lou E. 
Cornell. 
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North Dakota School.—Miss Louise O. Sims, who resigned 
to teach in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Jessie Whitmore, from the Michigan School. 
New teachers are Miss Gertrude Hines, trained by Mr. 
Blattner, and Miss Olga Marie Anderson, B. A., a graduate 
of the North Dakota School and of Gallaudet College. 


Oklahoma School.—Other new teachers besides those 
named in the September Annals are Mr. Grover Cleveland 
Farquhar, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College, Mrs. Sara 
Small Temple, a former teacher in the Oklahoma School, 
more recently at the head of the Atlanta Day-School, and Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Lloyd, M. A., from the Texas School. Miss 
Thirza Pearson is appointed teacher of domestic science. 


Ontario School.—The name of the School has been changed 
from “The Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb” to 
“The Ontario School for the Deaf,” and the name of the 


school periodical has been changed from The Canadian Mute 
to The Canadian, thus omitting the objectionable words 


“dumb” and ‘mute.’ 

Heretofore there has been some question whether the com- 
pulsory-education law of the Province was applicable to the 
deaf and the blind on account of a clause (b) in the law which 
excuses attendance ‘‘by reason of sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause.”” An amendment passed at the last session re- 
moves all doubt on this point in these words: 


“The fact that the child is blind or deaf and dumb shall not be deemed 
an unavoidable cause within the meaning of clause (b) of this section, 
if the child is a fit subject for admission to the Ontario School for the 
Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, or the Ontario School 
for the Education and Instruction of the Blind.” 


Rotterdam Institution—Mr. A. F. Fehmers, who has ren- 
dered efficient service to the Rotterdam Institution for fifty 
years as teacher and for the last ten years as director, has 
resigned and is succeeded as director by Mr. P. J. Fehmers, 
who for several years has been associate director. It was 
the purpose of the officers and friends of the institution to 
celebrate the first of September last, the fiftieth anniversary 
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of Mr. Fehmers’s service,with a great festival, but serious ill- 
ness on his part prevented the execution of the purpose. 


South Carolina School.—Miss Anna Dunn has resigned to 
become head teacher in the West Virginia School; her suc- 
cessor is Miss Ethel Irvine, who was trained by Miss Lila 
W. Wood, of the New Jersey School. 


Tennessee School.—Miss Mary Bess Michaels has resigned 
to teach in a hearing school at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and 
Miss Josephine P. Warren has resigned to be married. New 
teachers are Miss Marv Helen Burns, B. A., and Mr. Adolph 
Nicholas Struck, B. A., graduates of Gallaudet College, and 
Miss Josephine H. Bell, of Danville, Kentucky. 


Texas School.—Mr. Gus F. Urbantke, from Blinn College, 
has been appointed Superintendent. He has had no previous 
connection with the education of the deaf, but has been a 
teacher for twenty-five years and a member of the State Text- 
Board and the State Board of Examiners. Mr. O. G. Carrell, 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Lloyd, Miss Sadie Hancock, Miss Emily 
Lewis, and Mrs. Wilson have retired and are succeeded by 
Mr. W. M. Davis, Miss Bertha Eifler, Miss Laura Jernigan, 
Miss Hattie Simcox, and Mrs. Max Bickler. Miss Lewis, 
who has been connected with the School as pupil and teacher 
since its establishment in 1857, is given a life pension with 
residence in the School. 


Utah School.—Miss Nannie Goodloe has resigned to teach 
in the West Virginia School. She is succeeded by a former 
teacher in this School, Miss Irene T. Short, from the Los 
Angeles Day-School. Miss Beverly Riley, a graduate of the 
School of Education, University of Utah, who was assistant 
teacher last, year, has been made a regular teacher. Mr. 
Sterling E. Price, of the ~ ‘ah Agricultural College, has been 
selected as instructor of agriculture and kindred subjects. 

Contracts have been let for a $13,000 hospital, a $5,500 
dairy barn, and a $1,200 bakery. 
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Virginia School.—Miss Cora C. Parker has resigned and is 
succeeded by Miss Nellie Harris, who has become familiar 
with the sign language through association with an educated 
deaf sister. 

Washington State School_—Miss Grace M. Jewell and Miss 
Etta Rector have resigned to be married and Miss Alice 
Metealf to teach in the Oakland Day-School. New teachers 
are Miss Eleanor B. Jewell, from the Illinois School, Miss 
Mabel Moylan, from the Montana School, and Miss Cecilia 
Otis, trained in the Michigan School. Miss Mary B. Beattic, 
from the Michigan School, is appointed matron. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Grace M. BEATTIE, 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Sixty-Four Pages Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 

A first text-book of geography written in simple language for young 
children.’ 70 cents per copy. Orders of one dozen or more, postpaid. 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 

Denver, Colorado. 


AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


TORRESDALE Howse. 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the Fut Montessori Course, psychology, general method, 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts and occupa- 
tions, as have been found suitable for use in the American Montessori School. 

Trainers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 
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ANNALS FOR SALE. 


The first fifty volumes of the Annals, handsomely bound in half 
morocco, are offered fer sale for $100. This is a rare opportunity to 
obtain a set of the Annals from the beginning. 

Address the Editor, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE. 


The Proceedings of the Tenth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, as published in the Annals 
for September and November, 1913, bound together in one volume with 
stiff paper cover and with the addition of a title page and index, may be 
obtained from the editor of the Annals. Price $1. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and. for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


A’Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 


Jacksonville, Illinois. Price, 60 cents 


Address all correspondence to 


ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 
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The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE. HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 


to be opened in September, 1913. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies has recently returned from Italy, where she 
spent eight months with Dr. Montessori, partly in study and partly for 
the purpose of aiding in the organization of the Training Class graduated 
this Spring in Rome. 
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FOUNDED IN 1894. 


Wright Oral 


Nos. 1,2 and3 Mt. Morris Park,Weest, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A., Principal. 


A select boarding and day sthool for pupils wholly or par- 
tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientifically developed 
and educated. The course extends from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CarouinE C. Sweet. Price, 3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past eee instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 


Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single e copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketitoae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five “¢onversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenxrns, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 
Examples of correct English usage, by Wa. G. Jenxins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 
“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 
“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Wit.Lovuasesy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Bzarrtiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


“STORIES IN PROSE AND RHYME AND. NATURE LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” 


by Frances McKEkEn, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. Single copy 50c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn. 
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